


YOUR 
HOLIDAY 
LIST 


THANKSGIVING 


P 119—A Harvest Home Thanksgiving Pa 
Suitable for small groups. 

P 127—Thanksgiving Down on the Farm 
A party for large groups. 

P 120—Two Ceremonial Programs for Thanksgiving .15 
Simple ceremonies with music, good for church or community 
house. 

1265—It’s Time for Thanksgiving 
By Elizabeth Hough Sechrist and Janette Woolsey. Contains a 
short history of the first Thanksgiving and customs. Stories, royal 
ty-free plays, poems, party games, recipes. Written especially for 
young people. Pp. 251. 


CHRISTMAS 
1262—The Big Book of Christmas * .. 1.40 


By Aileen Fisher. A collection of plays, songs, read 
ings, recitations, pantomimes, skits, and suggestions 
for things to make and do for Christmas. For schools 
and churches 

914—Christmas Idea Book 

2.95 By Dorothy Biddle and Dorothea Blom. Hundreds 
of decorations and useful items for homemakers and 
garden-club members to make for Christmas. 121 
photographs and two in color. 

or 9 . . . 

376—Let’s Celebrate Christmas — 

Parties, Plays, Legends, Carols, 


375—Ideas for Christmas ..... $2.00 
To help make Christmas a more complete family 
holiday. Covers story of Christmas, customs, carols, 
decorations, parties, gifts, food, etc. Illustrated. 


920—Holiday Craft and Fun 


By Joseph Leeming. A valuable craft book, full of 
clever ideas for party materials, favors, games for 
seventeen important holidays all around the year. 
919—Holiday Candy and Cookie 
Cookbook eo. 


By J. H. Degros. Recipes for making extra special 
goodies for all holidays, and instructions for basic 
candies and cookies 

609—Tales for Telling* ... Se a 
By Katherine V ims Watson. Timed stories a- 
dapted from old favorites and arranged under the 
following classifications: Christmas, Easter, fairy 
and folk tales, farm, Halloween, humor, Indian, 
Thanksgiving 

923—Make Your Own Merry Christmas 2.50 
By Anne Wertsner. A guide to handmade Yuletide 
decorations. Thirty illustrations 

779—The Candle Book ... Tere 
By Carli Laklan. The first and complete book on 
candles and candlecraft as a hobby or for money 
making. Pp. 190 

862—The Modern Treasury of 

Christmas Plays .... oo See 

By Lawrence M. Brings. Compilation of 22 one-act 
plays carefully edited to meet the needs of churches 
and schools, suitable for adults and teen-agers. Em- 
phasis on the real spirit of Christmas 

1226—A Treasury of Christmas Plays .. 5.00 
Ed. by Sylvia E. Kamerman. 40 traditional and mod- 
ern one-act Christmas plays. Entertaining comedies. 
dramatizations of the Christmas story, legends and 
fantasies. For | grades through senior high. 


Christmas Carol Song Sheets 


RECREATION 


Poetry, Stories 
By Horace J. Gardner. For family, club, group lead 
ers, low-budget ideas for Christmas festivities. Cus 
toms in other lands, decorations, refreshments, ma 
terials for readings. Illustrated 

280—Singing Holidays: The Calendar 

in Folk Song 
By Oscar Brand. Ninety 
thirty American holidays, for use with the family, in 
the classroom, and at community gatherings. Illus 
trated. 

196—A Community Christmas Party..  .20 
Planning suggestions with many games, stunts, and 
contests. 

364—The Christmas Book Ry 4. 
By Marguerite Ickis 

365—Christmas Crafts and Decorations 
National Recreation Association. 

366—Games for the Christmas Season 
National Recreation Association 

376—Plays, Pageants, and Ceremonials 

for the Christmas Season 
National Recreation Association 

132—Stories of the Christmas Carols. . 

With suggestions for a “Learn a Carol a Day” pro 
gram. 


1.000 for $8.00; 100 for $.80 


BOOK CENTER 


& West Eighth Street, New York 11, New York 


Prices subject to publisher's 


Not subject to NRA membership discount. 





CHRISTMAS SEALS 
AT WORK! 
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ke Tennis 


0” 


Kew Tables 


FOR HEAVY DUTY USE 


Vudoors or Outdoors 


Ze 


Offgcecal Ce 2 


Regulation - 


MADE IN 
SECTIONS 


Nationally recognized ond use 
the ARMED FORCES 
MUNICIPALITIES. RECREATION CEN 
TERS, SCHOOLS, CLUBS. PARKS. et 

MODEL +104 MODEL =106 

os above with 8 sturdy snap in type 
stationary legs folding legs. 





* No Maintenance or Replacement Problems 








CHAMPION 


PLAYGROUND EQUIPMENT 


“SCALED TO CHILD SIZE” 
FREE LITERATURE 
>¥M PLAYGROUND — POOL 


Highland Park, Ill. 














LOU - PEL 


All-metal SNAP-ON 
basketball nets 
Use in or outdoors 
No instruction 
needed just snap 
into loops $6.75 


a pair 
Write 


LOU-PEL Mfr. 


32 MONROE ST., WATERFORD, CONN. 
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* Sturdy Lifetime Construction 
* SECURELY INSTALLED HEAVY GAUGE 
ALUMINUM CENTER NET 
Meee ALL METAL TENNIS TABLE CO. 
WRITE P.O.BOX 142, TEANECK, N.J 


Waka. 


Leased FREE! 


Stop wasting time recording inventory costs, 
handing out balls and paying top prices for low 
quality balls. Install this attractive, cost-cutting 
TFT Table Tennis Ball Meter NOW! 


Leased FREE to responsible agencies on $10.00 
deposit subject to refund. Trouble-free operation 
assured—return machine for FREE repair. Attrac- 
tive hard wood and metal cabinet—7'/2 x 8Y2 x 15 
inches high. Easy to install. Holds 120 balls— 
dispenses each for 10¢. Choice of 3 grades of 
top quality balls. Use profit to maintain and re- 
place paddles, nets, etc. No risk guarantee. Send 
for free folder: ‘Stop Wasting Their Time." 


T. F. TWARDZIK & CO., 


INCORPORATED 


SHENANDOAH, PENNA. 


When writing to our advertisers please mention RECREATION. 








BOOKS 
from Prentice-Hall 


. . . 


CREATIVE CRAFTS 
FOR CHILDREN 

by KENNETH R. BENSON, 

New York University 
Featuring the newest ideas in creative 
cralts, this new manual will show your 
students how to organize and maintain 
a successtul crafts program 

This text treats crafts as a way to 
and is designed to stimulate the child's 
mriginality and to present him with an 
opportunity to develop his creat 

All the projects are especially chosen for 
children from the ages of 6 to 16, and 
are selected to retain their interest 
while providing educational experi 


cneces 


106 pp. Pub. 1958 Text price $3.95 


SPORTS & RECREATION 
FACILITIES: FOR SCHOOL 
AND COMMUNITY 
Edited by M. ALEXANDER GABRIELSEN 
New York University and CASWELL M 
MILES, Chief of the Bureau of Physical 
Education, State Department of Educa 
tion, New York 
Here, for the first time, is a textbook 
which carefully outlines the planning 
process for designing modern sports and 
recreation tacilities 
Leading educational authorities, archi 
tects and engineers, active in the plan 


ning and construction of sports facili 


ties as well as experts in various tech 
nical organizations, have contributed to 
this unusual book. Years of experience 
and research are combined to give you 


the best in facility planning 


370 pp. Pub. 1958 Text price $6.00 


A POCKET GUIDE OF 
GAMES AND RHYTHMS 
FOR THE ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL 

by MARJORIE LATCHAW 

The University of California 

This unusual “anthology” of games has 
been compiled to aid the child in de 
veloping sell confidence motor social 
and problem-solving skills 
320 pp. Pub. 1956 Text price $2.95 

Illus. 


POCKET GUIDE OF 
DANCE ACTIVITIES 

by MARJORIE LATCHAW and 

JEAN PYATT, both of The University of 
California 

Ihe materials in this new text have 
been prepared as practical aids in 
bridging the gap between the theoreti 
cal aspects of dance, and the actual 
teaching situation 


232 pp. Pub. 1958 Text price $2.75 


To receive approval copies 
prompily, write: Box 903 





i PRENTICE-HALL, Inc 
Bed 


Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey 
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Things You Should "Kuow . . 








Harvest Hymn 


Once more the liberal year laugh s out 
Ld 


ms or Zou 


O’er richer stores than g 
Once more with harvest song and shout 
Is Nature’s bloodless impn told 
Oh, favors every year made new! 

Oh, gifts with rain and sunshine sent! 
The bounty overruns our duc 

The fullness shames our discontent 

a ae 
{nd let these altars. wreathed with 
flowers 

{nd piled with fruits awake again 
Thanksgivings for the gol 

The early and the latte: 


den hours 


’ 
rain 


WHITTIER 


Joun GREENLEAI 


> AN EXCITING 
TURN of the rece que 
recreation 


AND ARTENING RI 
stionnalire sent 
executives RECRI ATION 
Magazine is now being tabulated. with 
Out of mall 


back. to 


SUTVEVS al | 


very interesting results. 
ing of 1400. 650 have come 
date. 
studies can appreciate what at 

Our 


Those familiar wit! 
unusua 
ly high percentage this sincere 
thanks to our friends in the recreation 
Now you cat vatch 
ing the pages of future issues for a story) 
giving the portrait of t) 


Mr. Recreatio 


profession! start 

rtant ex 
ecutive 
> A NEW QUARTERLY MAGAZINE made 
its debut in September The Fund 
Raiser has been planned cover the 
fund-raising mat ind 
“know-how” arti 


national will 


carry runnil 
fund-raising events. It will be pub- 
Mu 


phy Publishing Compar il being 
circulated to 100.000 


lished quarterly by the 


more t 

churches, schools. clubs. and other not 
profit volunteer organizations. For a 
free sample copy. write on your official 
the magazine at 6507 


Avenue. Detroit Michigan. 


stationery to 


Third 


> THE BIENNIAI 
FERENCE OF SOCIAL WORK. to be held in 
Tokyo. Japan, November 30 to Decem 
ber 6. is being attended by a few hun 
lred U.S. social workers. A represent 
ative of the field will be 
Ceorgene E. ot Phil idelphi 1 


1 l 
who has pioneered in the org 


INTERNATIONAI 


CON 


recreatior 
» 
Bowen 


inization 


of leisure-time programs for older peo- 
ple. and is the author of Summer Is 
{geless, recently published by NRA. 

The U. S. Committee of ICSW will 
have reporters covering principal meet- 
For further information write the 
National Social Wel 


345 East 46th Street. 


ings, 
committee, ¢ /o 
fare Assembly. 


New York ee 


> 1960 HAS JUST BEEN PROCLAIMED 
Visit the United States of America Year 
by President Eisenhower. In a special 
proclamation he says, in part: “I re- 
quest the appropriate ofhieials of the fed- 
eral government and of the several 
states, territories, possessions, and mu- 
nie ipalities of the United States to co- 
operate in the preparation for, and ob- 
servance of. that year. I also urge busi- 
ness. labor, agricultural. educational. 
and civic groups, as well as the people 
of the United States generally. to ob- 


this | 
and othe appropriate activities.” 


serve with exhibits. ceremonies. 


> A WRITING CONTEST FOR TEEN-AGERS 
in the United States and Canada, spon- 
sored by the Sheaffer Pen Company for 
the fifth consecutive vear. is being con- 
ducted by Scholastic Magazines. Prizes. 
totaling $3,300 in cash, plus Sheaffer 
fountain pens, are awarded for best en- 
tries in short story, short-short story. 
poetry, informal essay, formal essay. 
articles and drama categories for both 
senior and junior high school students. 
More information available from Scho- 
lastic Magazines, 33 West 42nd Street. 
New York 36. 


d “ALL TOO OFTEN we act as though 
reading were something very important 
for children to learn. for use in school 
or in homework, but having no bearing 
on good constructive everyday living at 
home. work or play.” RomMaA GANS, 
Reading Is Fun, Columbia University 
Press, 

Don’t forget National 
Book Week. November 2 


children get a good start. 


Children’s 


Help 


to &. 


» Planning a Successful Christmas 
Party is the title of a free pamphlet on 
large-scale yuletide parties for children, 
put out by Organization Services, Inc.. 


8259 


Detroit 4, 
Michigan. which services companies 


Livernois Avenue, 
and industries with ideas and merchan- 
dise for parties. 


Erratum 


>» You and Your Car, a pamphlet list- 
ed as free. in this section in June. sells 
for fifteen 
Quantity rates available from Interin- 
dustry Highway Safety Committee. Inc.. 
1200 18th Street. N.W.. Washington 6. 
BD: C. 


cents for single copies. 


» CONGRESS AUTHORIZED 
BILLION DOLLARS for 
August 23, when it gave final approval 
to The National Defense Education Act 
of 1958. It 
things. funds for student loans, begin- 
ning at $47,500,000 the first year. ris- 
ing to $90,000,000 during the fourth. 
The U. 
will administer the loans directly to in- 
in turn. will lend to 
individual students. 


ALMOST A 
education on 


includes, among other 


S. Commissioner of Education 
stitutions, which 
The loans will cost 
3 per cent annually and may be award- 
ed at $1,000 per year with a maximum 
of $5.000. It also includes fellowships 
for students in new or expanded erad- 
uate programs approved by the U. Ss. 
Commissioner of Education. During 
the first vear $4.800.000 has been au- 
thorized for 1.000 fellowships of S2.000 
(more with dependents) per year. with 
a maximum of three years of eligibil- 

The authorization 
$22.500.000 during 
the fourth vear of the program. 

The October NEA Journal has com- 
plete information on this new legisla 
tion. including details of NEA’s part 


in effecting its passage, 


ily for eat h fellow. 
gradually rises to 


> TReAsuRES OF THE NationaL GAL- 
LERY can now be enjoyed without visit- 
ing Washington. The gallery has pre- 
pared a fifty-minute program of mag- 
nificent color slides and explanatory 
entitled Paint- 
ing.” This may be borrowed without 
charge. Write to the Education Depart- 
ment, National Gallery of Art, Wash- 


ington 25, D.C, 


narrative American 





Hl and Handicapped 


Recreation personnel working with 
the ill and handicapped will be inter 
ested in the following departments and 

‘Letters to the 
Story with Pic 
Big Dividend” 
Program Ideas”; “Market 
“Editorially Speaking”; ‘ Hos- 
pital Capsules”; “Your Holiday List” 
“New Publications’: and “Angel 
Music for Christmas.” 


articles in this issue 
Editor”; “Tell Your 
tures”: “Little House 
“Adaptable 
News”: 
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Hosteling—Recreation for Our Age (Editorial) 
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Do Teen Centers Answer Teen Problems?. . 
On the Cover 


In Defense of the Youn ... Rosa Vermonte 
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Here, the author and Mrs. Trimble ap- 
pear as typical youth hostelers. Actually, 
Mr. Trimble is AYH national president. 


Hosteling— 


Recreation 
for Our Age 


Henry W. Trimble, Jr. 


Ss" TNIKS, atom smashers, heavy in- 
dustry, more specialization, more 
speed, more commercialization, and less 
time spent getting to know and under- 
stand the ways of other peoples—this 
is the “shape of things” to come we and 
our children face. This is the formid- 
able outlook confronting us in the 
United States and the peoples of many 
lands. Something more must be done to 
bring about a better balance between 
the continuing high dev lopment ol 
technical progress and our slow social 
progress in teaching people how to get 
along. 

As those of us working in recreation 
know, wise use of leisure time can do a 
great deal to help satisfy both our social 
and educational needs. For the last five 
years I have been serving the board 
Mr. TRIMBLE is corporate secretary of 
the International Business Machines 
Corporation and national president of 


the American Youth Hostels. 


300 


of directors of the American Youth ' 


Hostels. I have found in the program 
called “hosteling” a wonderful type of 
recreation for our age. 

Hosteling is a world-wide movement 
based on outdoor living and travel. Its 
aim is to help young people see the 
world at low cost via the self-service 
“do-it-yourself” method. One of the 
aims of the Youth Hostel Associations 
in thirty-three countries is helping 
young people understand each other; 
because of this lack we adults are con- 
stantly in all kinds of dilemmas. It is 
definitely our responsibility to see that 
following generations shall be given 
every opportunity to establish such un- 
derstanding. 

The reason our social progress is SO 
much slower than our technical prog- 
ress is simply that much less time is 
spent studying and working to improve 
social interaction than in developing 
mechanical processes. It is our respon- 
sibility to see that young folks of many 
lands have more time to play together 
and learn together. The more varied 
the races and cultures involved in our 
recreation programs. the better will be 
the future total understanding. 

The youth hostel program provides 
tremendous opportunities for recrea- 
tion, educational travel, and numerous 
activities featuring life in the outdoors. 
These include cycling. hiking. canoeing, 
skiing. and horseback riding. 

\t the present time, throughout the 
world, there are 3,200 youth hostels, 
with 185,000 beds. A total of 13,366,- 
000 overnights are registered by 1,300,- 
000 youth hostel members; of this num- 
ber, Americans register about 110,000, 
at home and abroad. This is not our 
fair proportion in relation to our pop- 
ulation, and the AYH is working to 
remedy the situation. Between 1953- 
1957, AYH membership has increased 
at an average yearly rate of 7.2 per 
cent. In 1958, membership increased 
20 per cent. Likewise, there is a 15 per 
cent increase in the number of Ameri- 
cans participating in the AYH national 
sponsored trips program. 

This past summer I had the privilege 
of traveling in Europe and attending 
the International Youth Hostel Feder- 
ation meeting at Diest, Belgium. Thirty- 


two countries were represented: Moroc- 





co, Tunisia, India, Japan, the Congo, in 
addition to European and American 
countries. There was also a gigantic 
youth hostel rally attended by fourteen 
hundred hostel members from all over 
the world. The spirit of friendship and 
comradeship shown by these young peo- 
ple exemplifies the feeling that should 
exist in our business and social lives. 
While abroad, I visited six countries 
and everywhere I saw youths hiking 
and cycling along the roadways and by- 
ways. What a contrast to our own coun- 


try! 


It is a pity that our young people 
do not have the same opportunities; we 
have really shortchanged them by our 
failure to furnish leadership to train 
them for more hiking and cycling trips, 
by failing to provide more bike paths 
along our roadways so that cycling can 
be enjoyed in safety. We do not use the 
hiking trails in our county, state, and 
national parks nearly as much as we 
should. 

American youth also lacks important 
training in how to get along with peo- 
ple of foreign lands; few can converse 
in a second language. They miss many 
health benefits because of the example 
we adults set by riding in automobiles 
everywhere we go—even around the 
corner to the grocery. Somehow this 
trend must be reversed by parents, 
teachers, recreation and youth leaders; 
we nfust try to teach more of our young 
how to travel on their own, to new areas 
at home and abroad so they can meet 
new people. A good part of this journey- 
ing should be afoot, on bikes, on skiis, 
and in canoes. This does not mean we 
give up cars. Let us use them to take 
our youth out of the cities into the hin- 
terland where, for health’s sake, and the 
betterment of the world in general, 
their feet can be placed on the ground 
more often and their high tempo of liv- 
ing slowed. 

Hosteling does this. Hostel travel is 
simple and unaffected. You are ac- 
cepted in a youth hostel for what you 
are and not who you are. The combina- 
tion of activities in the great outdoors, 
and the exploration of new areas, which 
is hosteling, is a most satisfying blend 
of recreation and education. Hosteling 
is recreation for our age. + 
e AYH will celebrate its 25th anniver- 


sary year in 1959.—Ed. 
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Lett ers 








Likes September Editorial 


Dear Sirs 
Harold W ims’ bold editorial in 
the September issue contains some 
rather seri indictments of our pro- 
fessional behavior. And maybe he is a 
lot more right than you and I would 
like to | I don’t know Mr. Wil- 
liams but offhand | assume he is out- 
side the profession looking in. And 
mavbe tl d, because it seems to 
t ! more profound, meaty 


stuff I ha had occasion to read this 


past vear has heen written by “out- 
siders Perhaps this implies we ought 
to develop the habit of getting outside 
our tight little circle and looking in. 
I hav i hunch we might find more. 
For i ta \ haven't igreed upon a 
realistic def tion of recreation. Too 

inv of u in’t tell why we are in 
business will ut resorting to the plati 
tudes. W t rely on too many con- 
eptual patterns outmoded and ethereal 
in natur Wouldn’t it be a heck of a 
ote il we! e only a vocation, and not 
true pr ! 

But | LN t Please. we need more 


of this. St ilating ught provok- 
Myron, Dire 
0 Pitkin Avenue, 


Park, Michigan 


clor ol Rec 


High 


Group Action in California 


Dear Sit 

Whi | mbers of our Recrea- 
t il Park Commission 

“What Subscribed to RECREATION. 

Wher \ugust °58 through July 759. 

Where Through the Director of 
Recreati 

Why I follow the motto “Ac- 
tior Always Consume the Informa- 
tion Offer by the National Recreation 
Se 

\ls tl following have enrolled in 
the grou uurse, “Municipal Recrea- 
tion Ad stration,” available through 
the Inter ynal Citv Managers’ Asso- 
cilatior They are: Lee Solomon. com- 
nission chairman: Rod Neilson. vice- 
chair Ann Carlson, secretary: Ella 
Alexander. Ed Coury. Glenn Donovan, 
Stanley Koja ind Louis Steffens. 
members: Joe Leach, assistant city 
anager: and Don Watkins. recreation 
SUpPeTV ISs¢ 

In additi the city council voted to 
build a new recreation center at Do- 
minguez Park: estimated cost, $175.- 
000. The commission also voted to send 


the director of recreation to the Na- 


tional Recreation Congress and to at- 


Novi MBER 
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AMERICA’S OLDEST ANDO LARGEST IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 


UIPMENT 


30 EAST 10th STREET, N.Y.3,N.Y.* GRamercy 


FENCING 


NEW (DEAS ,, TRAMPOLINES 
ALWAYS COME..... MISOEN 





New NISSEN 
OVAL TUBING 
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better bounce from 
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frame design Exclu 
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*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off 
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TRAMPOLINE CO. 


NISSEN TRAMPOLINE, 





miiger 


eccoeceeclF IT ISN'T A NISSEN, 





NEW 1958° 


Illustrated ® 


CATALOGS 


to an 
i, tant 





-6930 


New NISSEN 
TRAMPOLINE 
The popular med 
Trampoline that delivers sta 
ard performance for physi 
educatior ONLY 


programs 


size, big in aa ae ads 


2-Way FOLDING 


FLEXIBILITY 
All Nissen Trampo 


lines can ye easily 
olded for 
greater convent 

and FLASH_-FOLDED 
for out-of-the-way 
storage. 


0 Essex Eng 


NISSEN TRAMPOLINE. oF CANADA. U10.. A., Box 427, Tor 





AMERICA’S FINEST ATHLETIC BALLS 


NEW YORK 11 


FOR EVERY AGE GROUP, 


PRICE OR SKILL — 


LOS ANGELES 11 





When writing to our advertisers please mention RECREATION. 





Write Dept. R for 


your free copy 


jm-sizec 


of 
elementary 

and 

high s« hoe i. 

Smaller 1 


value, optional and extra 
SSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSESESCSSE 


IT ISN'T A TRAMPOLINE eeeeeee 


Lists training aids and equipment 
for club or classroom instruction. An 
essential guide 
impor- @ 
activity. @ 


SeeeeeeeSeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 


Seeeeeeeereeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 
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Super Design, 
Construction and 
PERFORMANCE 


far greater 
strength and 
SAFETY! 


RICAN: 


“Stationary’’ racks 
in single or double 
face units snap-lock 
rigidly together to fit 
any space or provide 
capacity required 
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PLAYGROUND 
AND SWIMMING 
POOL EQUIPMENT 


The wise choice of experienced 
buyers for nearly half a century 


WRITE FOR LITERATURE 


all 





COAT and HAT RACKS \ 


Style D.F. 4-40, Portable Checker Rack (i 
is 4 ft. 2 in. long; holds 40 coats 

wherever needed on large. ball-bearing 
a 5 casters. Comes with or without checks and 
Eye r 














nap-on 





<a imbers. Strongly welded of square tubular, heavy 
gauge and highly embossed furniture steel Smart 
in modern baked finishes. Give lifetime service — 
never sag, creak or sway. 3 ft.. 4 & 5 ft vail- 
able, as well as other efficient space savi equipe 
ment for every church, school, commercial, 
PLAYGROUND DEVICE CO. industrial and institutional need 


INDIANA, U.S.A. 


MANUFACTURERS OF FINE 


Write for Bulletin CK-515 


VOGEL-PETERSON CO. 


1121 W. 37th Street + Chicago 9, Illinois 


ANDERSON, 


wor ARGEST 
PLAYGROUND, SWIMMING 


DRESSING ROOM EQUIPMENT 











the new low cost 


RUBBERIZED 


: PLAYGROUND 


Saf-Pla is the new rubberized playground surfacing material that 
greatly reduces injuries from falling on hard, abrasive or unsurfaced 
playgrounds. According to statements made recently by playground 
directors, where Saf-Pla was installed, there has been a noticeable decrease 
in bruises, abrasions and cuts from children falling, and in some cases 
there have been no a lent reports at all. No miraculous results are 
claimed, but, for all normal purposes, where children are running and 
playing it has been proved that painful accidents will be reduced or 
eliminated. Saf-Pla can be applied to black top, concrete or 
properly surfaced areas. 


write for bulletin no. 13 ... 










RUBBER RECLAIMING CO., 


BOX 365 BUFFALO 5, NEW YORK 


Wher 


yriting to our advertisers please mention RECRE 








tend the Third Annual Institute in Rec- 
reation Administration. 
FRED Tweepy, Director of Recrea- 
tion, 129 South Catalina Avenue, 
Redondo Beach, California. 


Evening Recreation Activities 
Dear Sirs: 

In reply to recent questions regard- 
ing the effects of evening recreation 
classes in relation to welfare and grades 
of school children, | am happy to give 
you my personal opinion as formed 
over the past fifteen years of closely 
related fields of youth work. I 
worked in the teaching. coaching, camp- 


have 


ing, and recreation fields and as a 
YMCA secretary. 

I assume that it goes without saying 
that any activity to be of value should 
he wisely chosen, properly supervised, 
and well instructed. If conducted on 
such high standards and in relation to 
the carry-over value intended, the skills 
learned should be of great value both 
as a child and as an adult and should 
add greatly to the knowledge and the 
happiness throughout a lifetime. 

As to the more specific question: 
Do evening recreation activities cause 
poorer grades in those children taking 
part in such activities? May [ again 
answer this question by stating that 
having been a schoolteacher and pres- 
board it 
observation that the student 


ently a school member has 


been my 
who keeps constructively occupied in 
well-supervised activities, whether they 
be in school, home. or community, is 
usually the boy or girl that stands at 
the head of his class. 

It is my own belief that we. as lead- 


of should do 


everything in our power to see that 


ers our communities. 


every citizen in our community. both 
young and old. has a better chance to 
broaden his education and enrich his 
life. definitely 


the constructive use of leisure time. 


and this very includes 
CLARENCE B. Suetnutt, President, 
Vew Hampshire Recreation Soct- 


ety, Tilton-Northfield, N. H. 


Happy Reader 
Dear Sir: 

Oh, it is just wonderful! And I do 
mean “The Cycle Set Revs Up for a 
Ball” (September). You just have no 
idea what excitement the article has 
created. It will be a part of Mr. Hen- 
(recreation superintendent) 


of 


eghan’s 
speech at a Chamber Commerce 
breakfast. ... 

There are just not adjectives enough 
to tell you how much we all appreciate 
your interest and encouragement. 

PuyLus Dewey, Assistant Recrea- 
tion Director, Hollywood, Florida. 
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Editorially Speaking 


Dorothy Donaldson 





Help Wanted 

The importance of volunteers to serv- 
ice-organization work is currently em- 
phasized by a drive in New York City 
for 10,000 more, although today’s ros- 
ter of this anonymous corps totals 50,- 
000 throughout the city. So urgent is 
the need, that nine major service or- 
ganizations have banded together for 
the first time to work jointly toward the 
enlistment of additional volunteer help. 
In fact, the New York Post, of Septem- 
ber 21, devoted one whole page to this. 

“No pay, but rich rewards,” is the 
slogan adopted by the newspaper. It 
goes on to say, “The volunteers usually 
want to give more than they get. Often 
they discover that they get more than 
(As many of us have learn- 

these 


they give.” 


ed, however, rewards travel a 
two-way street. The intelligent use of 
the right volunteers for the right jobs 
extend its 
Each 
volunteer has his own unique contri- 


bution to make: 


helps the service agency 
reach and increase its services. 
we in the agency em- 
ploying him must find ways of freeing 
him to make it. 

The participation of lay citizens in 
community affairs is important and de- 
sirable, and here is an opportunity to 
pull them into our programs on an in- 
dividual and informal basis. As super- 
intendents and directors of recreation. 
we should be conscious of the need for 
education of staff members as well as 
of citizens concerning the function of 
volunteers in our programs—for, with- 
out careful interpretation, unfortunate 
misunderstandings too often arise. 

It is important to point out that vol- 
unteers supplement and strengthen pro- 
fessional staff, but are not to be used 
to “replace” it. Techniques of success- 
ful cooperation between the two groups 
should be worked out with care. and the 
relation of each to the over-all objec- 
tives of the program made clear to all. 
Building up a mutual appreciation and 
confidence can double a year’s accom- 
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plishments and add valuable rapport. 

The mature professional worker gen- 
uinely appreciates the sincere helper, 
but the volunteer must also be ready and 
able to accept responsibility, so that he 
can be depended upon, rain or shine, to 
carry on in his appointed role. The 
Post lists, among other requirments for 
the successful volunteer: self-discip- 
line. “The discipline to serve reliably, 
dependably, willingly, for either four 
hours a week or forty.” Such service, 
when properly valued, goes a long way 
toward affording great satisfaction to 
the person giving it. 

The 


Council of Greater 


director of the Community 
New York states, 
“Everyone who helps somehow adds a 
new dimension to life. To assist people 
in a friendly understanding way is to 
do a great service—and the rewarding 
personal experience is simply enor- 


mous, People like to feel needed.” 


W-hoop La!! 


The hula hoop which rolled in and 
took over last summer and fall has not 
only brought fun to swaying millions 
of kiddies, but woe to many of their 
The 


secret is that young bones are soft and 


elders who try to do likewise. 
pliable: adult bones are not. But, in 
the face of this strange craze and too 
easy appearing exercise, adults are apt 
to forget this truth and, as a result, 
become casualties. 

Recently, Frederick Othman, 
umnist for the New York World Tele- 


and Sun, 


col- 
went to an eminent 
Washington, D. C. osteopath for a crick 
in his back. He writes, “He looked at 
me accusingly and said ‘Hula hoops.’ 
This I bitterly denied . . . He said that 


all day long hula-hoop victims creep, 


gram 


crawl, and limp to his atelier .. . for 


relief from their suffering. 


“Grown men and women, he said, 


*A new children’s reference work, edited 
by Herbert S. Zim, Spencer Press, Chicago. 
Distributed by Sears, Roebuck and Company. 


should know better than to tangle with 
the hula hoop. They’re twirling the 
hoops with their hips and coming down 
with popping vertebrae, slipping sac- 
roiliacs, and fibrosing muscle fibers.” 

Let’s leave this activity to the chil- 
This flash best-seller in the toy 


business, a plastic hoop usually about 


dren. 


three feet in diameter, was patterned in 
Australia, so we are told. It has blazed 
its way across America and Canada 


and, if we are to believe reports, is now 


proceeding relentlessly toward Eng- 
land, the Continent, and Japan. New 


variations are already being introduced 


here. 


Do Children Read Outside School? 


Attention is again called to children’s 
reading by the widespread observance 
of National Children’s Book Week each 
November. This year it is being cele- 


brated across the country November 


2—8. Of interest in line with this is a 
recent nationwide check of women’s 


page editors, on the reading habits and 
attitudes of children, conducted by the 
of Our Wonderful World.* 


These editors were chosen as being per- 


editors 


haps in closer touch with the problems 
and interests of their readers than most. 
Asked, “Do children do sufficient out- 
side reading?” some ninety-five per 
cent of the editors answered, “no.” In 
answer to the question: “Does the 
proper kind of outside reading help a 
child 


were even more emphatic with ninety- 


prepare for his future?” they 


eight per cent voting, “yes.” In answer 
to the question: “Does the proper type 


of outside reading help a child in school 


work?” again ninety-eight per cent 
voted, “yes.” 

This survey underscores a_ recent 
study by the American Library Asso- 


ciation which focused attention on the 
need for better school libraries. There 
are “over 6,000,000 children in the 
United States for whom no book stock 
at all is reported,” {LA stated. 
Television was mentioned by some of 
the editors as partly responsible for lack 
TV takes 


too much time, leaves children without 


of reading; one editor said, “ 
reading habits.” 

“What children need today is an in- 
satiable curiosity > Surely the latter 


can be stimulated—through recreation? 
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Let us help our children to be young for 
yet a little while . . . then to realize their 
dreams. (Photo by Wes Taft, 15, won 
1956 High School Photographic award.) 





DO 


TEEN & 


CENTERS 
ANSWER 
TEEN 
PROBLEMS? # 


a CENTERS are not new, but periodically it is well to 
re-emphasize the importance of complete community 
understanding and backing, and the use of professionally 
trained and understanding adult leadership for such a cen- 
ter. The teen-ager of today is perhaps growing up a little 
too fast. As Boonton Herndon pointed out in an article in 
This Week,’ “In many American cities today, eleven-year- 
old girls wouldn’t dream of going to school without lipstick. 
And in some communities 


perhaps yours—boys and girls 


begin going steady in the seventh grade. In others thirteen- 
year-old girls go out ilone on dates with boys in cars... . 
Somewhere in this process, normal growing up and normal 
education are being lost in the shuffle.” In other words. the 
teen-agers’ social time schedule has so accelerated that there 
is no time for childhood fun. And, too, they often end up 
married too early—and unhappily. 

In some communities, the young people themselves are 
adopting codes of conduct to remedy this? while in others 
both public and private recreation agencies or groups of 
alarmed parents plan special programs and activities for 
them. In fact, there is an attempt in many places to effect a 


“slow-down” of too sophist ited activities, 


in an attempt 
to keep the children young a little longer. 


An interesting question for recreation leaders, parents. 


and others, therefore, is what part can or do teen centers 


‘Don’t Let Them Grow Up 7 


Fast!” January 26, 1958. 
See “Teen-Agers Adopt Cond 


ct Guide,” Recreation, May 1958, 


0. and “Code for Chaperones.” Se ptember 1958, p. 246. 
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re 


play in this picture? There are hundreds across the coun- 
try, and certainly they expose young people to a wide vari 
ety of wholesome activities and constructive projects. The 


following typify a few of these. 
Stevens Point, Wisconsin 


\ year-round center was successfully established in 
Stevens Point, Wisconsin, in 1955, after the failure of a 
“Playdium” in a church basement and the closing of the 
“Sugar Bowl,” a hangout near the public high school, be 
cause of lack of funds and adequate adult supervision. 

A very active Stevens Point Youth Council was behind 
the vigorous campaign, which received fullest city cooper- 
ation. The city recreation department gained the use of 
an old, recently vacated armory, and the Mayor’s Citizens’ 
Committee on Youth stepped in to help develop it. 

The youth council took part in all phases of the opera- 
tion—fund raising, setting up rules to govern the center. 
distribution of questionnaires for information on the type 
of programs desired, cleaning and painting, selling of mem 


bership cards to high-school students. 


Other important steps: 
1. The city council approved the recommendation of 
the Mayor’s Citizens’ Committee and the recreation council. 
2. A campaign was launched to obtain five thousand dol- 
lars for building repair. This amount was raised within 


two weeks through public subscription—a grand response. 
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Youthful activities intrigue this age group as much as evening 
gowns and driving to dances. These young shutterbugs are 
active members of camera club in Long Beach, California. 





yoverning hoard was established. composed ot 


}. A youth 


one representative from each class of the three high schools 


I 






ind two adult advisors. 





Phe center opened with a Christmas dance on December 
21, 1955 


youngsters alte nding 





with a group of over one thousand high-school 





Now, after two years’ operation, at- 







tendance is greater than ever. Facilities and cash donations 
continue to come in. and public acceptance is at an all 
time high. Operating funds are now included in the recre- 






ition department budget. Building maintenance and super 





vision are the two main expenses. 





Che youth council included the following statement in the 





recreation department's 1956 annual report: 





During the past two years the members have had two 
goals in mind; to provide interesting and wholesome ac- 





tivities for the young people of our city, and to assist in 
We have 


|. Been ranked. by Parents’ Magazine, as one of the top 





worthy community projec ts. 






ten youth groups in the country, receiving a one-hundred- 





dollar award, fer helping promote youth activities. 





) 


2. He Iped provide 





regular entertainment at the recrea- 





tion center, on Wednesdays. 
§. Held 


vision set and antenna, netting eighty dollars. 






a carnival and dance to raise money for tele 






1. Held a penny drive for United Nations International 





Children’s Emergency Fund, Thanksgiving Eve, and raised 





six hundred and fifty dollars in four hours. 





5. Achieved a current membership of approximately 





seven hundred and fifty boys and girls—good manpower. 
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In many communities across the 
land, thriving teen centers provide 


wholesome, supervised activities 






Puppet making and puppet plays are one of the many inter- 
ests offered. Above, teen-agers in San Diego, California, 
show how really absorbing this type of activity can become. 





* > * 


(mong items that should not be overlooked if a teen-age 
center is to be successful are: the assistance of the youth 
of the community in its establishment and government, so 
they will feel it is theirs, will work for its continued oper- 
ation, and will become a part of the program; and paid 
adult supervision. Its cost may be high, but its benefits are 
higher.—Curtis L. Taytor, Recreation Director, Stevens 


Point, Wisconsin. 


Evansville, Indiana 

The old’ C. & E. I. railroad station in Evansville, Indi- 
ana, would never know itself in its new guise, which has 
evolved during the last ten years. After World War II and 
USO tenancy, the teen-agers found a new home there. Now, 
as the Evansville Community Center, it serves the entire 
city of approximately 150,000 people. It is not a neigh- 
borhood center concerned solely with the underprivileged, 
but serves all financial levels. Volunteer help is given on 
Wednesday and Friday nights, when you can barely make 
your way through the crowd. 

The center is very large, with high ceilings and marble 
columns. Its three floors have plenty of rooms for both 
adult and teen-age meetings and classes. 

\pproximately fifty clubs in the center, with girls’ clubs 
predominating, put on dances, swim parties, banquets, and 
fund-raising campaigns through shared planning. The 
fund-raising function performed by these is an important 


asset to thé city. Recently, twenty girls’ clubs campaigned 
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on busy main streets, collecting funds for muscular 
dystrophy. 

(nother teen-age service is that of “adopting” orphans, 
for whom they buy birthday and Christmas gifts, and whom, 
at certain times, they entertain with special trips. Food 
baskets for the needy are gathered at the annual Thanks- 
giving Eve party, where guests contribute canned goods in 
order to attend. Every Christmas the members of the com- 
munity center go on their annual caroling expedition to 
various hospitals, old folks’ homes, and similar places; and 
the student advisory council sponsors a Christmas tree sale. 

The clubs do many things to raise money for activities, 
too. For example, subdeb groups have had car washes to 
finance state park trips, paper sales to pay for trips and 
projects. Proceeds from last year’s paper sale were used to 
cut the bill for new chandeliers. 

To become a member a high school student must submit 
written permission to the director and then buy an annual 
membership card, for a dollar. This can be renewed if the 
owner has not graduated from high school. Installment 
paying is used by many. 

The center also offers a recreation scholarship worth two 
thousand dollars, awarded to a high-school graduate with 
a high scholastic average and a strong interest in recrea- 
tion. This student must major in recreation in college and 
spend two summers working at the center.—KRISs JOHNSON, 


Evansville. Indiana. 


Tulsa, Oklahoma 


Teen Town is a youth organization in the recreation cen- 
ter at Lincoln Park, in Tulsa, Oklahoma. Its activities are 
planned, governed, and financed by community young peo- 
ple. “Teen Town,” organized in 1949, is held regularly on 
Friday nights and on Tuesday nights in summer. It is staff- 
ed by a woman director and three program specialists; it 
does not have any supervisory volunteer leadership. 

Their special events have included: the annual picnic; 
party for the graduating seniors; after junior and senior 
prom party; jitter bug contest; Western dress dance: 
Christmas party; Easter egg hunt; elaborate dinner party 
for the officers of Teen Town; party for the basketball and 
football players; Halloween party; celebration of Teen 
Town’s anniversary. Average attendance at each is two 
hundred and fifty. 

Every four years Teen Town awards one of its members 
in good standing a four-year college scholarship based on 
need, scholastic ability, and good citizenship. Once a year, 
five former Teen Town members attending college are sent 
boxes of canned food. In addition, the organization gives 
one-tenth of its earnings to a local church for a period of 
six months, After this period of time another local church 
is selected. It also sponsors three teen-age clubs, thus giv- 
ing young people an opportunity to be grouped according 
to high-school classification, to learn parliamentary pro- 
cedure, conduct meetings properly, to invite guests and 
have parties they could not otherwise have because of their 
economic position. 


How Teen Town’s money is spent—Initially, the organiza- 
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tion’s membership fee was fifty cents a month for each mem- 
ber, but necessary supervision was inadequate so the plan 
had to be abandoned. Today, each member, except officers, 
pays twenty-five cents. The money is used to support the 
recreation program, and has purchased new records, new 
furniture, new public-address system, a new air-condition- 
ing unit, and kitchen equipment, to date. It also provides 
for all the extra activities, including the scholarship. Teen 
Town may rent its music for a nominal fee to other groups. 
There are other income sources—selling gum, soft drinks, 
old newspapers and magazines, and the use of the check- 
room. 

The most important Teen Town aims are educating the 
youth and community about recreation and the use of the 
parks, stimulating provision of the recreation center facili- 
ties, and education as to how to use the centers, teaching 
boys and girls to plan, conduct meetings properly, manage 
organization finances successfully, and to get along with 
others while doing all this —Rosert Fatmecutip, Director 
of Teen Town, Inc. 


Pleasantville, New York 
Teen-agers in Pleasantville, New York have been busily 


vet their own center 


promoting their own stock issue to g 


under way this fall. Except for two brief unsuccessful pro- 
grams several years ago, the community's teen-agers have 
ha no gathering place of their own. As a result, the village 
plaza became the headquarters for a noisy group while 
others loitered on street corners. After a flurry of bad-boy 
pranks and some real delinquency cases were reported lo 
cally, the teen-agers had no difficulty in selling their yellow 
certificates at a dollar a piece. The youngsters estimated 
they needed a total of $2,500. The y illage board has offered 
them the top floor of the Village Office Building for a teen 
center. 

At the beginning, the teen center will be open Friday 
evenings for junior-high students and Saturday evening 
lor high-school boys and girls. “The new center will have 
a student board of directors and a paid adult director. An 


adult board will also work with the teen-agers. 


Ridgefield, Connecticut 
Thirty-five members of the Ridgefield, Connecticut. 
leen-Age Canteen helped celebrate the town’s two-hundred- 
and-fiftieth anniversary this summer by cleaning up the 
beer cans that have littered Fairfield County roadsides. 
The youngsters toured the main highways and back roads 
in pick-up trucks loaned for the occasion by merchants and 
parents. The trucks carried placards proclaiming, “Ridge- 

field Teen-Age Canteen Beer Can Brigade.” 
The canteen was started four years ago and occupies 
After vari- 


ous acts of vandalism had occurred at the canteen this sum- 


quarters in the Ridgefield Community Center. 


mer, the teen-age governing board adopted a new policy 
including fines for swearing, expelling permanently anyone 
arriving with liquor on his breath, and asking members 


wearing improper attire to leave for the night. + 


See “An Old House Comes to Life,” Recreation, November 
1955, p. 110. 
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Rosa Vermonte 


IN 
DEFENSE 
OF 
THE 
YOUNG 


Certain facts suggest a more constructive relationship between 
adults and young people. I believe this relationship can be attained 
through an open-mindedness on the part of the mature. Adults often 
underestimate the intelligence of young people, especially in their capac- 
ity for grasping a fundamental thought. This is the root of all evil. This 
misunderstanding may be the cause of a great deal of unhappiness be- 
tween parent and child. Later, it impedes progress in education, because 
teachers fail to employ the student’s full intellectual ability, for fear the 
pupil will not comprehend. A. S. Neill, a prominent psychologist and 
educator says: “Adults are not wiser than children; they are simply 
more cunning.’ Goethe was eighty when he remarked: “People always 
fancy that we must become old to become wise; but in truth, as years 
advance, it is hard to keep ourselves as wise as we were. Man becomes, 
indeed, in different stages of his life, a different being; but we cannot 
say he is a better one, and in certain matters he is as likely to be as 
right in his twentieth as in his sixtieth year.” 

| have found that young people can understand almost anything 
under proper guidance. Thoughtless belittling of youth results in the 
destruction of self-respect. We see the result of this lowering of self- 
respect in people afraid to trust their own abilities; worried, insecure 
people, wasting their energies defending themselves, making excuses for 
themselves instead of going ahead. Everyone has to have some reason- 
able judgment of himself in order to get on in the world, but distrust of 
his capacity, lack of confidence, will undermine whatever accomplish- 
ment he may otherwise achieve. 

If every leader realized that the protection of self-respect is a major 
part of a leader’s job, we’d have a more secure, healthier minded, and 
happier group of men and women in the next generation. 

Let us beware of this lack of insight. Are we helping to create in- 
tellectual cripples, who might otherwise be well-rounded. intelligent 
human Seings? Let us also beware of what William Blake calls “aged 
ignorance” in clipping the wings of the young. 

In voicing his faith and belief in youth André Gide says: “I believe 

that far from trying to teach it, it is in youth that we, the elders, must 
seek our lesson. And I am well aware that youth is capable of errors; | 
know that our role is to forewarn youth as best can; but I believe that 
often, when trying to protect youth we impede it. I believe that each 
new generation arrives bearing a message that it must deliver; our role 
is to help that delivery.” 
Miss VERMONTE has taught educational dramatics for more than fifteen 
years. In addition, she has written a book on education, various articles 
on art, and is the drama leader in the Sloane Childrens Center of the 
Children’s Aid Society, in New York City. 











Men and women enjoy recre 
gram, presented by outside 


ation together at Litthe House. A weekly afternoon pro- 
guests or talented members, is varied and stimulating. 


Above: It offers greatly needed facilities for senior-activity groups. Classes are held 


in the woodworking shop. B 


ow 


elow: Members work on handerafts for sale at a bazaar. 


cmnemneen was Ye 


— House is a_ senior-activity 
center in Menlo Park, California, 
sponsored and maintained by the Pen- 
insula Volunteers, Inc., a woman’s or- 
ganization devoted to community serv- 


greatly 


ice. It offers this age group the 
needed facilities for recreation in its 
broadest sense. The city allocated one 
acre of centrally located land for this 
project, housed in a hazard-free build- 
ing specifically designed for the older 
person. Insulation, air conditioning, 
and thermostatic control maintain even 
temperatures in all areas. 

Little House serves Santa Clara and 
San Mateo Counties, particularly the 
cities of Menlo Park, Palo Alto, and 
Redwood City. It is interesting to note 
that 21 per cent of the over eleven hun- 
dred participants live beyond a five- 
mile radius of the center, and 68 per 
cent of the members did not originally 
hail from California or the Middle 
West. Nearly 80 per cent of them ex- 
press a preference for daytime classes. 

The only requirement for member- 
ship in Little House is that the person 
must be fifty years old or over. There 
is no financial obligation attached to 
membership. However, members make 
a voluntary monthly confidential 
pledge, which helps to defray some ex- 
penses, pay for refreshments, special 
parties, and so on. If a member is un- 
able to make a pledge he may contrib- 
ute by donating his services. 

Maintenance funds are raised at an 


annual party and by operation of Turn- 


about Shop, where nearly new clothes, 


donated by members and friends, are 
sold. Since there are no paid employees 
at the shop, it is able to operate at mini- 
mum expense. Cost of bazaar items are 
paid for from Little House funds, while 
craft supplies for instruction are pro- 
vided by the sponsoring agency. 

Additional funds are raised by Little 
House members through the annual 
bazaar, rummage sales, and monthly 
dinners. These dinners are a means of 
being host to local dignitaries and of 
entertaining families and friends to 
whom members are obligated. 

Little House has its own constitution, 
elected officers, and council composed 
of officers and committee heads. Mat- 
ters of policy and program are largely 


determined by the membership. The di- 
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Especially designed for senior citizens, 


this activity center 


fulfills the desire to belong, to be useful. 


LITTLE HOUSE— 
BIG DIVIDEND 


rector meets with both the council and 


the general business meeting and 


serves as a liaison between the center 
and the board of directors of the Penin- 
Volunteers. General over-all pol- 
the Little House 


hoard of the Peninsula Volunteers. 


icy is determined by 


The advisory board, composed of 
prominent educators, businessmen, doc- 
tors, lawyers, and psychiatrists, meets 
quarterly with the Peninsula Volunteers 
board and the Additional 


called when need arises. 


director. 
meetings are 
Stanford University has cooperated 
with the group since Little House was 
established. The Peninsula Volunteers 
held a workshop on aging, in conjunc- 
tion with the university in 1951, and a 
survey on educational needs of the older 
person was made through the univer- 
sity department of education. 

[he center is open six nights and 
seven days each week. The personnel 
an assistant di- 


consists of a director, 


rector, and a_ secretary; thirty-one 
teachers help with the program, most of 
them on a volunteer basis. 


Che weekly 


Little House is varied and stimulating: 


afternoon program at 
hallet, readings, book and play reviews, 
movies, lectures, travel talks, concerts, 
and current events forums are featured. 
Outside guests or talented Little House 
members present the programs. There 
are field trips to places of interest, also 
three five-day excursions to national 
parks, 


centers are asked as guests. Discussion 


picnics to which other senior 


groups and current event series have 
been instrumental in developing group 
leadership. These are lunches, dinners, 
eard parties, monthly birthday parties, 
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special seasonal parties, and get-ac 

quainted suppers for new members. 
Members’ handerafts are sold at a 

The 


craft and hobby show is an eagerly 


hazaar three times yearly. art, 
awaited annual event. Bake sales, lunch- 
eons, and special dinners are held as 
money-raising projects. 

Little 


valuable contributions to 


House members make many 
the commu- 
nity. Among these are: 

Veterans Administration Hospital: As- 
sisting with crafts, sewing and knitting, 
volunteers for library and _ statistical 
work, entertaining patients at Little 
House programs. 

Children’s Health Council: Equipment 
for handicapped children, and standing 
tables for polio patients. 

Children’s Home 
knitted articles. 
Hillcrest Juvenile Home: 
tertainment. 

San Mateo County Public Health Clinic : 


Exhibits of crafts, volunteers to encour- 


Society: Layettes, 


Sewing en- 


age patients toward outside interests. 
Stanford Speech and Hearing Clinic: 
Scrapbooks, duplicate cards, sewing, 
doll dresses, making equipment and 
furniture, and specially designed tables 
and small lettered blocks. 
American Red Cross: Various volun- 
teer services. 
United Crusade: Solicitation, clerical 
work. 
{merican Women’s Voluntary Service: 
Toys for retarded children. 
San Mateo County Adoption Center: 
Layettes, repairing furniture. 

Other activities include being “sub- 
stitute” grandparents for emotionally 
disturbed children; setting up Santa 


Claus Land in Menlo Park and playing 


the role of Santa Claus during the 
Christmas shopping season; collecting 
and sorting clothes for flood relief vic- 
tims in the area; and participation in 
other community activities such as a 
float in Fourth of July parade, a booth 
at San Mateo County Fair and Fiesta, 
Palo Alto Community Fair, Menlo Park 


Plaza Days, and so on. 


Classes 


Classes are offered in: woodworking, 
in the completely equipped shop where 
articles are made for the center, for 
community agencies and for the indi- 
vidual; furniture making and refinish- 
ing; drama; lamp-shade making; cor- 


sage making —a monthly project is 


making corsages for members celebrat- 
crafts; dress- 


ing birthdays; bazaar 


making; costume making; leather- 


craft— instruction in all types of leather 
work; knitting and sewing: and also 
weaving and rug making. 

both 


conversational 


Other classes include painting 


watercolor and_ oils; 
Spanish, French and German; lapidary 

members cut and polish stones as well 
as make jewelry; party favors; millin- 
ery; ceramics — making green ware, 
glazing and painting pottery and porce- 
lain; flower arrangement; choral sing- 
ing; bazaar sewing; metalcraft and 
lore; horticulture; 


enameling; bird 


gardening — a lath house and cutting 
garden, plus garden talks; gift wrap- 
ping; candlemaking; charm course 

make-up hints, fashions and hair styles; 
food and nutrition; home economics: 
checkers, chess, bridge and canasta; 


square and folk dancing. + 
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A REPORTER’S 


NOTEBOOK 





Injury Ruling Reversed 

The highest court of New York State 
has now ruled on a home owner’s liabil- 
ity to a child invited to play on his 
property. The case in point concerns 
a boy injured tripping over a doorstop 
near a garage while play ing basketball 
The original 
the 


in his friend’s backyard. 


verdict, awarded against home 
owner by the trial court and affirmed by 
the Appellate Division, was carried to 
the Court of Appeals, where it was re 
versed. 

Judge Burke, writing for the court, 
restated the ruling that a child, like any 


take the 


premises as he finds them and is entitled 


other social guest, “must 
to no greater protection than the mem 
bers of the family.” The injured boy 
had previously played on this impro 
vised basketball court, without mishap, 
despite the protruding doorstop, which 
was in plain view. 
He further stated: 


arise the « 


“Liability does 
which 


onant with the 


not unless ondition 
caused the injury is ‘pre 
greatest danger to life and limb, or is 
a deceptive trap to the unwary, as peri 
lous as an explosive bomb, highly in 
flammable material. a spring 


Court of 


gun oO! 
1 ppe als 


kindred dev ices.” 


not yet reported, 
Notes From All Over 


The Charles | 


Center. 


Goodwin 
New 


Hampshire, has been awarded the an 


Citation. 


Community Claremont, 


nual Community Service Citation, given 


by the Veterans of Foreign Wars. The 
award was presented to Anthony Zotto, 
director of the center, and reads in 


part: “As evidence of sincere apprecia- 
tion of its outstanding community serv 
ice support and achievements.” 

Charles J 


elected the new chairman of the Arizona 


Election. Reitz has been 


State Parks Board. When the Arizona 
State Legislature created the 
provisos of the act was that one of the 


appointive members should be profes- 


sionally engaged in general recreation 
work. Governor Ernest McFarland se- 


lected Mr. Reitz on this basis. An active 
associate member of the NRA, he is the 
current superintendent of the recreation 
and park department in Yuma, Arizona. 

Grants for Youth Work. The first 
two recipients of the Columbus {Indi- 
ana} Foundation for Youth education 
and training council scholarships, for 
students planning to enter the field of 


youth work, are attending Indiana Uni- 


versity to major in recreation. The 
winners, Carlin Lucas and Norma 
Small, were awarded seven hundred 


and three hundred dollars respectively. 


Both of them have been very active in 


State 


Parks Board in March, 1957, one of the 


youth work and both were also in the 
top third of their high school graduat- 
ing class. 

The grant was established to encour- 
age interest in full-time youth work 
among students of ability. The awards 
are renewable during all four under- 
graduate years, provided the students 
maintain a record keeping them in the 
top third of their class. 

Thirty 


Francis Hotel, in San Francisco, was the 


Years of Service. The St. 
scene October 20, of a large luncheon 
honoring Raymond Kimbell, general 
manager of the recreation and park de- 
partment, and James Lang, superin- 
tendent of recreation for the city and 


county of San Francisco, on the occa- 


sion of their completion of a long and 
dedicated service to the city and the 


department. 


Unique Freedom of Design 

The feature presentation in the July 
edition of Progressive Architecture was 
completely devoted to “Buildings for 
Recreation.” Types included were build- 
ings for municipal, federal, private, fra- 
ternal, military, and educational needs, 
of such variousness as a bathhouse to 
an officers club and from a sports sta- 
dium to a community music hall. The 
nature of recreation and its needs leads 
to the 


stance that, according to the magazine, 


fortunate architectural circum- 


“design of buildings for recreation is 


> 








Above are the striking bathing and picnicking facilities at Nags Head, 


North Carolina. The most dramatic design element is the use of canti- 
levered fins allowing wind passage but preventing sun passage. Structure 
was designed for the Cape Hatteras National Seashore Recreation Area 
by the National Park Service Division of Design and Construction. 
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Above right is the patio, with pool and fountain, bordering cocktail 
lounge of the new officers’ club at Andrews Air Force Base in Washing- 


ton, D.C, 


Architect: Charles M. Goodman 


Associates; interiors, Knoll 


Planning Unit. Knoll Associates furniture is visible through the windows 


giving off patio of ultramodern facility. 


Note light directed on patio. 


The new major league (above left) stadium in Bloomington, Minn., is an- 
other fine example of “unfettered” design. Exterior walls of the stadium 


eventually to seat 68,000 spectators 


blocks of blue, blue-green, and green. 


relatively unfettered by traditional con- 


siderations.” In other words, the archi- 
tect Is prese nted with the chance to use 


his imagination and technological 


knowledge to the utmost. to produce a 


beautiful and unusual building. See ac- 


companying 


photographs as they ap- 
{rchitec- 


peared i! July Progressive 
ture 

Useful Materials 

The Fort Florida, 


of Parks and Recreation 


De- 


has 


Lauderdale. 
partment 


o 


prepared at d distributed to its 258 em- 
ployees two booklets discussing better 
methods of dealing with their public. 
titled: May I Help You, Sir? 


to Sell Service. 


They are et 
ind lt Py } 
lhe first points up the value of cour- 


tesy, particularly as it relates to recre- 


ition after all. as 


d by these booklets, public 


The public therefore has a 


personne l. who are, 


ect service plus courtesy 
city employees who are paid 


The 


ourteous 


tax dollars. remainder 


irious ¢ ways to 
handle different situations as they arise. 


The second 


f 


is on the need for and ad- 


vantages of good public relations on the 


part of ar iwency. and how to achieve 


them. M 


the = ron 


information about either of 
‘klets may be obtained by writ- 
ing Temple R. Jarre ll. director of parks 


ind recreation, Fort Lauderdale. 


ARS Elections 


Recreation Society 


Phe 
elected rie 


\merican 
w officers recently. They are: 
Charles B. Cranford, deputy commis- 
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are of glazed bricks in panels of 
brown, turquoise, red, orange, yellow, and blue. 


Seats are enameled in 


Designed by Thorshov & Cerny. 


Philadelphia. 


Revnolds. depart- 


sioner of recreation, 
president; Jesse A. 
ment of recreation and parks, Rich- 
mond, Virginia, president-elect; Oka T. 
Hester, director of parks and recrea- 
North 
Carolina, first vice-president; William 


recreation, Los Angeles department of 


tion department, Greensboro, 


Frederickson, superintendent of 
recreation and parks, second vice-presi- 
Dr. Edith Ball. 
riculum advisor. New York University. 
Stewart G. Case, 


Color ado 


dent: recreation cur- 


secretary: extension 


recreationist, State Univer- 


sity, treasurer. 


In Memoriam 





e With the death of Myra 


Edgerton, on September fifth of this 


| ownhsend 


Assoc ia- 


She 


year. the National Recreation 
an old and loval friend. 


1906 when 


tion lost 
liked to 


someone asked her 


recall the day in 
for a dollar for the 
newly organized Playground Associa- 


tion of America: she was in sympathy 
with its objectives: and she had a dollar. 
She thus became one. of the first con- 
tributors to what has become the NRA. 

Miss Edgerton’s ties with the Asso- 
ciation went far beyond the member- 
ship she kept up throughout her life. 
She the late 


president of NRA, first met as under- 


and Howard Braucher, 
graduates at Cornell. Years later the 
Braucher family and many members of 


the NRA staff were frequent visitors at 


Sabine Farm, the tree-shaded old housé 
in Bethpage, Long Island, where she 
lived during much of -her thirty-seven- 
year career as a history teacher at 
Jamaica High School. 

Here, at this same farm, she raised 
pedigreed airedales: kept up a volumin- 
ous correspondence ; cultivated het 
garden; sewed for a variety of organi- 
zations; pursued her genealogical re- 
the fields that 


probably her 


search: read in many 


interested her: and 


favorite recreation entertained her 
ever-widening circle of friends. 

She had an unflagging interest in 
her nieces and 


young people own 


nephews among them and guided 
many of them in their choice of careers, 
some right onto the NRA staff. She 
would be happy to know that her con- 
tribution to the recreation movement 
will be maintained in the Myra Town- 
send Edgerton Memorial Fund, estab- 
This 


fund will become a part of the endow- 


lished by her family and friends. 


ment fund of the National Recreation 
Association indeed a fitting memor- 
ial to one of our most loyal supporters 
e A. Thornton Bishop. president of the 
| New Park 


Commission, executive editor of publi- 


Bergen County Jersey | 
cations for the Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Company, author and art teacher. 
died on October 2, at the age of sixty- 
one. 

Mr. Bishop had been a member of 
the park commission since 1946 and 
president since 1950. Previously he had 
been director of the Teaneck | New Jer- 
sey] Planning Beard and a member of 
He 


taught painting and published a number 


the Teaneck Township Council. 


of books. including Re naissance {r- 
chitecture and Composition and Ren- 
dering 

¢ Captain William Bowie, who prob- 
ably did as much for recreation in 
Canada as anyone else, in the course of 
two generations, died recently at the 
age of sixty-nine, ending thirty-three 
vears service with the Parks and Play- 
ground Association. He had been one 
of Montreal’s prime crusaders for better 
public health through recreation. Cap- 
tain Bowie used to come to National 
Recreation Congresses year after year, 
long before Canada had a recreation 


organization of any kind. + 
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eee tee ern ee 
be exactly right the food deli- 
the 


sparkling 


cious. tree radiant, the house 


clean and. fragrant with 


greens, and the table a reflection of 


good taste. 
made up of so 


Christmas is many 


good things — music, laughter, gener 


osity, gaiety, beauty, good-will-toward 
that go into making the holidays 
Not the le ist of these 


the decorations. 


men 


merry ones, are 


Below is a harming 


project to add Christmas color to vour 


home or center. 


Enter the Angels 


it Christ 


vynere 


Angels belong ever 


mas time. Scatter th throughout the 


house, group them o1 our mantle 


piece or under the tre hang them on 


the tree. They are quite simple to make 
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Angel 


[negels 


we have heard on high, 
Swecetly singing o'er the plains; 
{nd the mountains in reply 


Echoing their joyous strains. 


From the ancient Latin hymn, GLorIaA 


IN Excetsis Deo 


ind a variety of materials can be used 
to construct them. 

For the table, however. clothe them 
in white, and design them with Christ- 
mas music in mind. Sprinkle a heavenly 
with a pathway of 


blue table cover 


silver stars. (Use white tapers, white 


candle holders, and silver ribbon to 
emphasize celestial background.) In 
this case your angel, or angels, should 
be white-robed, with golden halo. 


You 


peach, and yellow crepe paper; No. 15 


Instructions. will need white, 
wire; No. 9 and spool wire: tissue; cel- 
lophane; gold and white mat stock; 
Scotch tape; No. 2 gold stars; 1% -inch 
white and 14-inch gold ribbon; four 
No. 00 paper fasteners; paste; water 
colors: 
Head. Crush tissue to form a ball 3 by 
214 inches. Cut a strip of crepe paper 
Stretch 
strip twice around tissue ball, cut off 
A). Tie 


ball at top with spool wire and paste 


rouge. 


> inches wide across the fold. 
surplus and paste seam (Fig. 


surplus crepe paper down to head. 


Leave bottom end free to attach to 


body. 
Body. 


radius, from white mat stock. 


Cut a half circle. 71 inches in 


Roll to 
make a cone 5%4 inches at the base. 
Fasten seam with paper fasteners (Fig. 
B). Cut three 5-inch lengths of No. 15 


wire. Scotch tape them to cone with 


314 inches extending 
(Fig. C). 


and tie head in place under chin 


beyond point 
Force wires into head for | 
inch 


with spool wire (Fig. D). 


From Here’s an Idea, Dennison Manufac- 
ring Company, Framingham, Massachusetts. 


Music fur 
hristmas 


Pad a 13-inch length of No. 15 


wire with tissue to a thickness of 1%4- 


{rms. 
inch. Cover padding by winding arm 
with a 14-inch wide strip of peach crepe 
paper, cut across the fold (Fig. FE). 
Fasten arms to body 11% inches below 
head with spool wire. Pad body with 
tissue to give desired shape (Fig. F). 
Wind padded section with strip of peach 
crepe paper to give a smooth surface. 
Features. Paint face with water colors 
and rouge cheeks. 

Hair. Cut two 14-inch wide strips of 
yellow crepe paper across grain. Twist 
each to form a cord. Paste strands over 
G). 


strips of twist and a strand of gold rib- 


hairline (Fig. Braid two double 


bon to form a coronet. Paste coronet 
braid around hairline. 

Robe. Sixteen-inch circle of white crepe 
paper, spangled with gold stars. Cut to 
(Fig. H). 


around waist and paste seam up back. 


center as shown Fasten 
Stretch white crepe paper over upper 
section of doll for blouse. Sleeves. Four 
inches wide, five inches long. Cut from 
white crepe paper and shape as in Fig. 
J. Border sleeves with gold stars and 
paste in place on doll. Outer Robe. Cut 
from clear cellophane as in Fig K. 
Reinforce at points indicated on dia- 
gram with Scotch tape. Slip over head 
and fasten at waist with girdle, made 
by braiding white and gold ribbon to- 
gether. 


Halo. 


inch hoop. Wind with gold ribbon. 


Bend No. 9 wire to form a 21%- 
Stick gold stars around edge. 

Wings. Cut from white mat stock and 
pin in place. 


Cut two from gold mat stock. 


Violin. g 


Draw lines, indicated in Fig. L on top, 
cut out with a knitting needle. String 
with uncovered wire. Scotch tape the 
two cut-outs together with a 14-inch 
wide strip of gold mat stock between. 
Place the golden violin under your 
angel’s chin and in her left hand. Place 


bow of stiff wire, in right. 
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Paper Cups 


\nother, simpler way to make angels, 


singing this time, is to use inverted 
cone-shaped cups, such as are found at 
1 soda fountain, as a base for the full 
skirt. Cut out head, arms, and shoulders 
of heavy white paper, all in one piece, 
ind paint (as in the sketch). Cut each 
hair strip and curl over the edge of a 


dull knife or Make a 


half-inch slit in the tip of the cone and 


scissors blade. 


insert the top of the angel in this. Cover 
the cone with a pleated or gathered strip 
of foil, crepe, or tissue paper, and tie or 
paste in place. For the music, cut an 
of paper, fold through the 
staffs 


one of the angel’s hands to 


oblong piec 


center, and draw musical and 


P ‘ 
ast 


each side of the music book to hold in 


notes, 
place. Wings of stiff white paper, gold 
or silver foil can be pasted to the back 
ot the inge | 


Eggheads 


(Angels with eggshell heads are good 
fun, too. Make a small pinhole at each 
end of the egg with a pin and empty 
egg. Do this by holding over a bowl 
and blowing hard. The large end of the 
egg will be the top. 

Insert a piece of small copper wire 
about 31% inches long through the hole 
in the bottom of the eggshell and up 
through the hole in the top so it extends 


ibove the top about °4 inch. Bend this 


Craft and Fun, 
yer 


ry by Joseph 
J. B. Lippincott. $2.85. 


Fron 
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end of the wire down against the shell 
and fasten it with a small piece of Scotch 
tape. At the bottom put a drop of glue 
around the hole where it touches the 
wire. 

R,S, T, and lt 


angel’s dress and arms of white paper, 


show how to make the 


and wings of silver paper. Make her a 
colored kerchief. 

Glue the pieces together, then paint 
the eye, nose, and mouth with water 
Glue on hair of 
(Attach the head 
to the dress by inserting the wire of the 


head into the hole in the top of the 


colors or tempera. 


brown or yellow yarn. 


dress. Fasten the wire to the inside of 
the front of the dress with Scotch tape. 

Bring the arms forward. Put glue on 
the inside of the hands; then put a small 
2-inch birthday candle (or sheet music) 


between the hands and glue in place. 


Books to Help with Christmas 


Today ‘s 
Woman), Arco Publishing Company, 
180 Lexington Avenue, New York 17. 


$2.00. 


Ideas for Christmas, (from 


Ideas for Christmas, $2.00; Decorating 
for Joyful Occasions, by Marjorie W. 
Young, $1.50; How to Make Paper 
and Party Decorations, by 
Natalie Morgan, $2.98; Make 
Own Merry Christmas, by Anne Werts- 


$2.50; 


Flowers 
Your 
ner, Creating with Paper, by 
Pauline Johnson, $6.00: Book of Arts 
and Crafts (straw angel as made in 
Sweden), by Marguerite Ickis and Reba 
Selden Fish, $5.00; Papier-Mache, by 


Lillian Johnson, $3.95. 


Foil Pie Plates 





On a foil pie plate, mark off six sec- 
(The height of 


angel will be approximately equal to 


tions as in Figure X. 


the diameter of the pie plate, so choose 
whatever size you wish. ) 

Cut along all lines with scissors. Cut 
out the two small V-shaped sections at 
the top. Then draw in the head on 
middle part, and cut out. Semicircle at 
the bottom forms the skirt, the two other 
parts make the wings. 

Bend lower section backward to form 
skirt. Make slits in top of head, curl 
forward for hair. Cut apron and crown 
from colored foil; curl top of apron 
forming a ruffle. Paste crown to head. 

Glue apron on skirt; paste colored 
sequins onto head for facial features. 
For variety, curl a small piece of metal 
pan cleanser or yarn for hair; cut apron 
from a paper doily or from colored lace 
ribbon. Make the cap of paper lace if 
you prefer. 


1956 


Meredith 


*From Better Homes & Gardens 
Christmas Ideas. ¢ opyright 1956. 
Publishing Co., Des Moines, Iowa 
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The recre: interesting and arresting 
sonal activities. This photograph presents the drama of 
door fun in winter and the beauty in the 
heavy snow. We must 


tion story includes 


sea- 
out- 
silent whiteness of 
ilways think in terms of general appeal. 


314 


; 
Nothing can surpass violent action for sheer power of attraction. 


a 
Here, photographer 


~~. 
This natural shot of a thirsty 


little boy illustrates the right 
moment to snap a human-interest scene. One of the necessary 


skills of the successful photojournalist is catching life un- 
aware. Another important aspect is obvious: choice of subject. 
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knew how to use high-speed equipment. 


Symbolism is an important quality for editorial purposes. This young man gazing 


into the distance represents hopes of youth. 


TELL YOUR STORY 


WITH PICTURES 


nd plan pili 


bv the Editors of Look 


LABELS have been attached to our time, but it can 
irately be called the visual era—of motion pic- 
sion, and photojournalism. Most people are in 
ly by the visual image in what they think, say. 
irdner Cowles, editor of Look Magazine, said ir 
before the National Press Photographers As 

sociatior 
In America, we ar 
The peop 
1 very different visual world from that of their parents. 


They have 


tech iques they have seen movies introduce the three- 


already living in a picture world 
who are growing up have been brought up in 
been exposed in school to new visual teaching 
dimens il illusion and the giant movie screen: and the 
picture magazines and television have conditioned them to 
expect a visual treatment of almost any subject.” 

All too 


relations distribution sadly lack sharp editorial impact. 


often, however, photographs prepared for publi: 


D. C., Marely 28, 1957. 


editoria 


mi 
ctures applies as well t 


ore 


¢ 
Many of the “stock shots” submitted to newspapers and 
magazines end up in editors’ wastebaskets. In short, the 
practice of photo reportage on the local or low-budget level 
has not kept pace with . . . photographic technology. 

With this in mind, let us consider the photographic cov- 
erage of the school [and recreation] scene, where the deli- 
ate climate of public opinion has so much to do with the 
success or failure of the community educational system. 

\ccording to Mr. Cowles: “Good pictures don’t just hap- 
pen. The good photographer knows, from all he has read, 
all he has seen, all the techniques he has mastered, to sense 
the exact moment to take the picture. He can sense the his- 
toric, meaningful situation, and he is always prepared for 
it. He has to be well read; he has to understand human 


nature; he has to be able to cope with unexpected situations; 


Reprinted, with permission, from School Photojournalism 
by the Editors o} Look. published by the National School 


Public Relations Association, Washington 6, D. C. 





and to use his own best judgment as to what sequence of 
shots is newsworthy, original, or photogenic. He has to 


be selective, and yet not miss anything big.” 


What Makes Good Pictures? 


Any creative work that vividly communicates human 
emotion is dependent on a number of small things which 
happily combine to produce certain qualities. This is true 
of a dramatic work, a short story, a painting. It is also 
certainly true of a storytelling photograph, which will make 
the reader stop, look—and then look again. 

We require that the camera be selective. It must catch 
a fleeting facial expression that provides a rare insight into 
the complex human personality. It must stop the drama 
of human activities at the instant of highest emotion, con- 
vey in one scene an attitude expressive of a whole people 


or way of life. 
The School Scene 


First of all, who is best equipped to work this camera 
magic? You probably can’t count on the staff photographer 
of the local paper, for his time must generally be limited 
to the biggest events of the school year. But regular photo 
coverage can be assigned to a student or staff member who 
has a continuing, direct, personal interest in school affairs. 
Few high schools [and recreation centers] are without a 
camera class or club. . lypical school subjects can be 
illustrated forcefully with photographs. While mathematics 
involves much abstract thinking, we shouldn’t, for instance, 
overlook the human side of arithmetic. 

On these pages, for example, is a photograph of a small 
boy having a drink of water from an al fresco fountain. It 


! in studio- 


is obvious that the picture was not prearrangec 
photograph style. Children do not react well to posing. 


They are splendid photo subjects when caught unaware. 


Action and Reaction 


The camera is an all-seeing eye that, depending on our 
wishes, will record a definitive, detailed view or focus on 
the simplest theme. This brings us to the all-important 
factor of selection, a key to making successful storytelling 
photographs. 

Opportunities for human interest photographs arise when 
someone reacts—whether it is an athlete to a challenge or 


the youngster to his need for water. 


Help with the Budget 


Opponents of an increased budget must be properly ex- 
posed to the full facts if they are to be convinced that more 
money is warranted rather than extravagant. This infor- 
mation is usually published in the local newspaper, or per- 
haps in a specially prepared brochure or folder. The ver- 
bal accounting is often a tiresome tale of woe readers will 
striking photographs, com- 


glance at hastily. However, 


bined with the printed word, create a special quality or 





The photographs on these pages, which so aptly il- 
lustrate our story, are 1958 winners in the Eastman 
Kodak National High School Photographic Awards 
contest. (See Photo Credits, page 299.) 











illusion of direct, personal experience. . . . 


The School Building: After Hours 


After the day’s final bell has rung and the last student 
hurries out of school, the building takes on a whole new 
set of purposes... . Here, again, is a possible subject for 
a picture story or group of pictures that would be welcomed 
by a newspaper’s feature editor [as would be a typical day 
in a recreation center]. A roundup of this night life during 
a typical week might include: dancing lessons, proms, Scout 
gatherings, Red Cross- activities, community plays, adult 
education, banquets, and so on. An awareness of the many 
activities that take place will help impress the public with 
the value received from adequate plant facilities. 

People doing things out-of-doors are always a valuable 
source for active and lively pictures. School children par- 
ticipate in community improvement in endless, novel ways. 
The alert photographer can easily cover campaigns for 
such causes as getting out the vote, better traflic safety, 
fire control, improved recreational facilities, or library 
fund-raising; and many other such projects. . . . 

| Teen-center or golden-age service projects, for instance. 


See pages 304 and 308. | 


Cropping a Photograph 


The original negatives of most photographs contain ex- 
traneous matter which can be eliminated in order to in- 
crease impact. Cropping can effect many improvements. 
Cutting the foreground area from beneath standing figures 
will tend to bring them closer to the viewer; conversely, 
leaving great areas of foreground beneath figures can give 
the illusion of more distance or greater height. Often the 
action may involve just a few persons, with other figures in 
the composition irrelevant to the main idea. 

Portraits of people should have slightly more background 
area allowed on the side toward which the subject is facing. 
Crowd scenes can gain the illusion of extending ad infinitum 


if the rear edge of the crowd doesn’t show. 


Captions and Copy 


Captions under photographs have a vital function. A 
caption must be brief, clear, and to the point. We expect 
the reader to scan the picture and caption almost simul- 
taneously. Use active words and avoid stating the obvious; 
rather add a bit of information that is not immediately ex- 
plained by the picture alone. . . . Do not trust in the read- 
er’s ability to draw his own conclusion: rarely can a photo- 


graph communicate completely without a caption. + 








# | Have you ordered your copy of the Congress Proceedings yet ($3.50)? | # 
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Right: A fine example of publicizing a city-wide ob- 
servance is this sign before the Texas State Capitol. 
On left, R. H. Van Arsdale, NRA district representa- 


tive, with 


B. Sheffield, Austin recreation director. 


NATIONAL 

RECREATION & 

MONTH — " 
How to a 


Use It = 


de committe 
on Month last 
“ reape d bette) 
you) ob 


from 


/ 
} 


F YOU DIDN'T have 
I mittee this year 
Start planning now for next June. 

Memphis 
committee ol repre sentative citizens, 


under the chairmanship of Frank Ahl- 


sren, editor of the Commercial Appeal, 


Ve ports 


from 


, 
ndicale. 


a city-wide com- 


don't despair. 


Tennessee, with a pilot 


it‘the leisure-time movement 


stressed th 


is a program of and for the entire pub- 


lic. Business and industry, as well as 
service organizations and private rec- 


reatior were drawn into the 


All con- 


groups, 


month-long series of events. 


tributed and all gained. 


Planning Ahead 


Other communities that experiment- 


ed with such committees also had grati- 


results. Combined with that of 


lving 


Me mpl is 


their experience shows that 
you should 


1. Gain the support of your board 


ind a few other key citizens for the idea 


of city-wide observance in June. 


1958 
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2. Call together representatives (lay 
and professional) of religious, civic. 
health, 


other groups. 


service, youth, business, and 
A board member from 
your agency or department should pre- 


rest ac- 


sent the idea to them and sugg 


‘ 
tivities joint and separate. For ex- 
ample, Monroeville, Pennsylvania, used 
the month as the occasion for a recruit- 
ing drive by all agencies seeking more 
volunteer workers. The National Rec- 
reation Month kit, supplied to all NRA 
affiliated groups (and to others on re- 
quest) will give many suggestions and 
will be ready by March, 1959. 

3. If you have not already agreed 
informally on a chairman (as was done 
in Memphis) the group might nominate 
a leading citizen and send a delegation 
to request his acceptance. 

The group might also set up two sub- 
committees — to plan special program 
events, and to work out a plag of pro- 
motion and publicity. Ask the commu- 
nity’s churches and synagogues to set 
aside the first Saturday or Sunday in 
June as Recreation Sunday or Sabbath, 
to inform their congregations of recre- 
ation available to the community. The 


four special weeks of Recreation Month 








provide the framework for your plan- 
ning. They are designed to help you 
show the full scope of recreation. 

5. Be sure to make the month the 
occasion for honoring citizens who 
have aided the development of all rec- 
reation or special aspects of recrea- 
tion in community. If 


is an afhliate of the National 


your your 
agency 
Recreation Association, it will have an 
opportunity to make nominations for 
NRA certificates of appreciation for 
outstanding service to recreation. 

6. Keep the purpose of National Rec- 
reation Month clear—to help more peo- 
ple realize the value of recreation and 
discover the recreation groups, activi- 
ties. and facilities available to them. 

President Eisenhower, in his message 
to the 40th 


gress, said, “The healthy use of leisure 


National Recreation Con- 


time becomes increasingly important to 
our living in this demanding age... . ” 

The wise use of leisure may literally 
National 


Recreation Month. with its street ban- 


be the key to our survival. 


ners, governors’ proclamations, special 
events, and joint planning, is one of the 
tools we use to help us bring truly crea- 


tive recreation to all the people. 4 


7 





Father and son participate in the same class, examine a prob- 
lem together. Many fathers missed modeling in their youth. 


George Seedhouse 


Aiming for championship in the 10th Annual National Plane 


Show. youngster enters four planes, one in each division. 


The young Wilbur and Orville Wrights of Cleveland, Ohio. 


take plane building seriously. 


EXPLORERS of the AIR 


prices AIRMAN Wilbur Wright would be proud of a 
certain recreation program in the Cleveland junior 
high school bearing his name. Youngsters, twelve to fifteen, 
are enjoying some of the sai 
ing the air that Wilbur and Orville experienced in 1903, on 


Kill Devil Hill at Kitty Hawk. 


they’re learning to build 


ne sort of excitment in conquer- 


Along with their fathers. 
In the 


school auditorium. before the very eyes of the Wright broth- 


del airplanes that fly! 


ers whose portraits adorn the walls, theyre making test 
glides and progressing to their first powered flights. 

This is one of the most successful programs in our city- 
wide community center program. Fathers tell us that some 
of the most delightful hours of their lives are those spent 
with their sons, puzzling over the construction of a minia- 
ture flying machine. It started in 1953, the fiftieth anni- 
versary year of the Wright brothers’ first powered flight. 
Charles Tracy, aviation editor of The Cleveland Press, sug- 
gested we help celebrate this air-age milestone by conduct 
ing model plane-making classes in some of our community 
centers, scattered around the city in some thirty junior and 
senior high school buildings, where other recreation activi- 
ties are also conducted 

Discussing the plane ram with Tracy, who had been 
trying for years to organize plane-building classes on a 
regular basis, | explained that the big problem was obtain- 
Mr. SEEDHOUSE is chie} community centers and play- 


grounds for the Board of Education. Cleveland. Ohio. 
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ing experienced instructors. Though often started, they 
usually expired soon for lac k of leadership. 

“Why don’t you instruct a class yourself?” I asked him. 

“Assign me Wilbur Wright Junior High, and I couldn't 
refuse,” he answered. 

Today he is in his fifth year as a model airplane in 
structor at Wilbur Wright and has missed only one or two 
classes. They start in mid-October, continue through April, 
are held every Wednesday from 7:30 to 9:30 p.m.—the 
only time that could be found for them. Because of the 
after-dark hours, fathers must accompany the boys. This 
turned out to be one of the nicest features of the program, in 
that it brought the fathers and sons together. 

Among fathers attending this years are several aeronau- 
tical scientists from the local National Advisory Committee 
for Aeronautics, Lewis Flight Propulsion Laboratory, who 
spend their working hours developing new rocket fuels, 
making planes safer and faster. They're catching up on the 
modeling phase of aviation—having missed it when they 
were youngsters. 

Tracy's classes are informal. He enforces one rule: every- 
body must make some kind of plane. What kind isn’t too 
important, except that plastic types arent allowed in the 
classroom. 

Several big air meets, held annually in Cleveland, pro- 
vide targets for action. These are the Great Lakes Indoor 
\ir Meet in the public auditorium in January and the Na- 


tional Model Plane Show in Higbee Auditorium in mid- 
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One of the weekly classes listens to 


March. Class members are taught to make planes to com- 
pete in these events. Tracy firmly believes that competition 
adds spirit, fun, and purpose to this activity. “One of the 
great attributes of plane making is the keen interest model- 
ers have for helping a fellow flier get better results from his 
craft. They're eager to share what they’ve learned. Com- 
petition gives them a reason to learn more, share more, help 
each other more,” he says. 

\ thirteen-year-old who has never built a flying model in 
his life can master enough indoor-model featherweight 
aerodynamics by January to make a plane that will stay 
up two minutes. Another young craftsman who in January 


of a British World War I SE-5 biplane will 


have one completed, all details included, by March, and be 


never he urd 


able to give you a fairly accurate account of combat flying 
in 1918. He'll show 
the Atlantic 


seat just like the one in the cabin of his copy, and that its 


you a copy of the first plane that flew 


ind tell you that Lindbergh sat in a wicker 


Wright Whirlwind engine turned exactly 1850 rpms. 


Pracy’s modelers are a step beyond mere boys building 
planes. They're boys getting an education and enjoying a 
fascinating hobby all at the same time. He strives for an 


extra by-product—to teach the builders something of the 
exciting air history of the last fifty years, lightly brushed 
over in their formal education. The classes are conducted 
on a sort of “clinical” basis. Boys can make the kind of 
planes they like best, to capitalize on their natural interest; 
hut they're coached to stick within the limits of their abili- 
ties. Tracy knows the pitfalls of too complex projects. 
Class interest is sparked by well-chosen samples brought 
in by Tracy and his prize student, his twelve-year-old son, 
Dan. When the group sees indoor models float through the 
school auditorium, there’s great enthusiasm to copy them. 
About half of each class period is spent in the mechanical 


drafting room, working on models pinned to old drawing 
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instructor Ed Przybys. 
Boys can make model they like best, but make one they must. 


- 
— 


“Flying Circus” winners try out a glider and a stick model. 
Tracy thinks competition lends added spirit, fun, and purpose. 





hoards. This is an ideal place to work. The other half of 
the period is used for test flying, learning the rudiments of 
aerodynamic balance and adjustments, in the auditorium. 

Since Tracy’s success, two similar classes have been 
started in the south and east sections of town. Both are 
taught by fathers who have spent twenty-five years with 
model planes as a hobby. 

Tracy's work with models goes back to his own teen-age 
days in a small town, where he was the only model air- 
plane builder. He organized a club and taught his friends. 
He was hired by a Toledo newspaper right out of high school 
to write about plane-building as a hobby. Then he learned 
to fly and wrote a series about it. Somewhere along the way 
he also became a professional newspaper man. 

He hit the peak of his own modeling career in 1937, by 
winning the sixth and last open place on the American 
Wakefield team, a six-man flying unit competing with simi- 
lar teams from other nations, for the British Lord Wake- 
field Cup. Rubber-powered duration models were flown out- 
doors. This, considered the ultimate of such competitions, 
is still being held. 

When World War II broke out he joined the air force as 
a cadet, was commissioned a pilot, and became a flying 
instructor, After the war he remained in the Air National 
Guard, and the Korean War put him back on active duty 
for two years, until he resigned to continue his work at The 
Press. He has been aviation editor for fifteen years. His 
eleven-year military service included three thousand pilot 
hours. 

Part of Tracy’s job is writing a model aviation column 
every Monday, Wednesday and Friday. This column is part 
of the bond tying Cleveland’s great program of air meets 
together and is probably responsible for Cieveland’s being 
home to more skillful model plane builders than any other 
city in the world. # 
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Adaptable Progra 


Versatile 
Equipment 


Can you name a piece of recreation equipment that: Can 
be used just about anywhere? Can be used just about any- 
time, for any length of time, without boring the partici- 
pants? Requires no storage space? Costs less than a dol- 
lar? Can be used individually? Can be used by couples? 
Can be used by groups of from three to ten people—provid- 
ing for a considerable amount of interaction? Can be used 
by children and adults together or separately? Can be used 
regardless of age, education, social status, physical capac- 
ity, or emotional and intellectual level? And when it can 
no longer be used for its original purpose, can serve other 
purposes ? 

This equipment sounds like the answer to the recreation 
leader’s prayer! Do you know what it is yet? Well, maybe 
you can guess if you also know that: 

e Benjamin Franklin manufactured it, and used it as insu- 
lation in electrical equipment he built in 1731. 
e Portions of it were used as admission to classes at the 
l niversity of Pennsylvania in 1765. 
e A portion of it is known as the “Curse of Scotland,” be- 
cause the English Duke of Cumberland inscribed execution 
orders for the Scottish troops upon it. 
e During the “War Between the States” it was wrapped in 
wire and fired by Union troops into the heart of Richmond, 
as an improvised bomb. 
e Portions of it were used as identification papers for 
workmen demolishing the Bastille during the French Revo- 
lution. 
e In Canada, it was used as currency in lieu of money in 
the seventeenth century 

* * 

If you still haven’t guessed, here are a few more clues: 
In Germany, it is composed of thirty-two pieces; in Italy 
it is composed of seventy-eight pieces; in Spain the com- 
ponents number forty; in France, England, and the United 
States the components number fifty-two, sometimes forty- 
eight; in Western Europe and the United States it is divided 
into four sections; in the Orient it divides into three and five 
sections, depending on where it is used; in Italy, thirty- 
eight of the seventy-eight pieces in the item have stylized 


portraits on them; in France only twelve have portraits. 
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Usable in the hospital, recreation 


center, club or home setting .. . 


Ideas 


* ¥ 


Yes, the item we’ve been talking about is a deck of playing 
cards! This is perhaps one of the most versatile pieces of 
recreation equipment available. Let’s use it! You will find 
that it can be many things to the recreation program. 
History. There is a wealth of material concerning the his- 
tory of playing cards, which can be used as themes for 
parties, material for quiz programs and group discussions, 
facts for newspaper stories and articles, motivation for art 
and craft projects, and many other ingenious purposes. 
We have given you only a few of the historical facts. Look- 
ing up still others can be an activity in itself. 

There are many free publications available on the history 
of cards, from the Association of American Playing Card 
Manufacturers, 420 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, New 
York. The public library is also a good source. 

Tricks. These are useful as ice breakers and as a standard 
program activity, and can also be the answer to a party 
dying on its feet. Some card tricks require a bit of dexter- 
ity, many do not. The Association of American Playing 
Card Manufacturers offers these free publications on card 
tricks: /t’s Allin the Cards and Take a Card. 

Party Activities. The National Recreation Association Pro- 
gram Department suggests the following additional uses for 
playing cards: 

e Old cards can be cut up and given out as people enter a 
party. Matching pieces will thus help guests find partners 
or form into groups. 

e Contests can be run at a party to see who can build the 
highest structure balancing the cards on one another. 

e For an elimination dance, by calling cards individuals 
drop out. For a multiplication dance—call a “pinochle”- 
and the girl with the queen of diamonds and the boy with 
the jack of spades dance; a pair of eights pulls two more 
couples on the floor, and only people with deuces can cut 
in—because deuces are wild. 

e Fortune telling is lots of fun. You'll find traditional 
directions in Foster’s Complete Hoyle. 

Values for Children. Playing cards can be used with chil- 
dren. In addition to the fun of playing, they receive prac- 
tice in recognizing numbers; arithmetic, in keeping score; 
and the interpersonal values of playing a table game. There 
are many special children’s card games on the market today, 
from a game called Authors to Make a Sentence. The United 
States Playing Card Company, Cincinnati 12, Ohio, has a 
twenty-five cent booklet called 50 Card Games for Children. 
Card Games. In an organized recreation program we often 
hear of bridge classes and tournaments, and perhaps can- 
asta, too. There are hundreds of additional games, rarely 
used, that will provide hours of enjoyment for many. 


Card games seem to fall into two classifications: games 
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that have similar plays and vary only slightly are grouped 
as a family. Bridge is in the whist family. There are also 
these families: pinochle, all fours, bezique, rummy, euchre, 
The other classification is that 


hearts, poker, and so on 


of “national games. 


Some games that have stayed the same 
through the years and have not given rise to new variations 
are cribbage 
ind 

Other helpful publications, available free from the Ameri- 
can Playing Hou 
nochle Tournament, How to Run a Canasta Tournament, 
How to Play Calypso, How to Play Kaluki, How to Play 
Italian Card How to Play Tarok (Central Euro 


in England, skat in Germany, cassino in 


(America others. 


Card Manufacturers are: to Run a Pi 


Games, 


\ 


Underestimated (3 
Hobby 


With the increasing popularity of genealogy as a hobby, 
recreation directors in adult areas would do well to investi- 
gate possibilities of “ancestor chasing” in their programs. 
Unfairly dismissed as a pastime of millionaires and eccen- 
trics for many years, family ferreting has now reached 
widespread and respected participation. Evidence of its 
growth is supported by the thousands who subscribe to some 
forty newsletters, magazines, and newspapers devoted en- 
tirely to genealogy, and by the fifty genealogical and his- 
torical societies organized for promotion of this activity. 
lhe National Archives and Records Service in Washing- 
ton, D. C. receives some twelve hundred letters of inquiry 
monthly. The New York Public Library copes with some 
twenty-three thousand readers a year on the subject. More 
than two 
of the Ge 


Latter-Day 


hundred and fifty persons daily visit the library 
ealogical Society of the Church of Jesus Christ of 

Saints in Salt Lake City. 

Why is interest in genealogy growing? Possibly because 
it is exciting, educational, and inexpensive. In most rec- 
reation programs, expense is a prime factor. Genealogy is 
a hobby that can be geared to the participant’s economic 
status. Its biggest expense is postage and writing paper, 
since a major part of research is accomplished by mail, the 
remainder by digging in libaries and courthouses. Getting 
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pean). Available at twenty-five cents each from the United 
States Playing Card Company, Cincinnati 12, Ohio, are: 
150 Ways to Play Solitaire and Fun with Games of Rummy. 
\vailable free from the National Recreation Association 
are: Rules for a Cribbage League and Football with Play- 
ing Cards. 

Available from the National Recreation Association Book 
Center are: Contract Bridge Complete, ($4.50) and Contract 
Bridge for Beginners ($1.00), both by Charles H. Goren; 
Foster’s Complete Hoyle. R. F. Foster ($3.95) : 
Cards, John Scarne ($4.95); and First Book of Bridge, 
Alfred Sheinwold ($1.00).—Exttiorr Cowen, NRA Con- 


sulting Service on Recreation for the Ill and Handicapped. 


Scarne On 


book, 


costing seventy-five cents, gives step-by-step directions. * 


started is often the most difficult obstacle but a “how” 
How can this hobby fit into recreation programs? 
In the Community Center. The community recreation center 
is a natural for a genealogy hobby club. Amateur and pro- 
fessional genealogists can be found in even the smallest of 
communities to lead these groups. Forums and speakers on 
various research problems and findings add interest to the 
sessions of instruction. 
For the Aged. Here is a hobby in which the oldsters can 
really be interested. Often these people have little to cling 
to but the past, and by channeling this interest into organ- 
ized research, the feeling of “doing something important” 
“old 


always a popular pastime, and here’s a chance to put this 


can be accomplished. Talking about the days” is 
natural interest to constructive use. Research by mail may 
recover lost and distant relatives and renew the past in 
glowing color. 

In the Hospital. Patients who get started on this in the 
hospital have a hobby with terrific carry-over value. This 
is especially true of some long-term patients, who, when 
guided by an interested professional or amateur, can con- 
tinue this research after discharge. 

Many have already found this for themselves. 1, myself, 
have received numerous letters from persons who, though 
confined to their homes, have found a fascinating way to 
meet new friends all over the world by mail. 

There are numerous other areas in which genealogy could 
fit. For the most part, any person already established in 
genealogy, whether professional or amateur, can be counted 
on to assist in starting a hobby, or a group program, or both. 

In this day of emphasis on family recreation, what could 
be better than a hobby that pulls all the “kinsfolk” together, 
at least on paper? There are numerous family organiza- 
tions in existence today as the result of one person’s inter- 
est in family history.—Dick STRACKE, recreation leader at 
the Veterans Administration Hospital in Kansas City, and 
member of the National and Kansas City Genealogical 


Societies. 
The Genealogical Helper, Everton Publishers, Logan, Utah 
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ASKETBALL has been the winter 


king and, until recently. also one 


of the sore spots of the Williston. North 
The in 
dependent basketball league, for all 


Dakota, recreation program. 


men of seventeen years and older, was 
steadily losing participants, and finally 
board and staff members decided to 
make a detailed study of its past rec 


ords and interview as many forme) 
participants as possible. 

Records disclosed that in four out of 
the league’s first five years, two teams 
dominated play, and in one other year 
three teams had been fighting for top 
spot. Four of the remaining five teams. 
in the first two years, were amazingly 
close im ability. The last place team 
two years, 


third 


lost every game played for 
and dropped out during the 
season. 

Rivalry between the two top teams 
became so tremendous that the recre- 
ation department could not get officials 
to call the games. Referees did not 
want any part of the Williston City 
League. Several were threatened with 
bodily injury, and the | inguace and ac 
tions of the participants were not things 
to be proud of. Sponsors of these two 
teams were spending as much as $600 
a season just for uniforms. 

In the fifth year of operation only 
four teams remained. Needless to say. 
they were the top four teams of the pre 
players who had 


( lubs had 


ceding year. All of the 
played on the four bott 
had enough. 
\ league meeting was ({ illed to dis 
5 : 


cuss this problem. several 


reasons tor 
lack of interest were advanced, 


them the fact that: (1) the local high 


imong 


Vr. STONE, a former director of recre 


tion in Williston, is now director of ree 


reation, Bristol, New Hampshire 


INDEPENDENT 
BASKETBALL 


A different community plan, for wider participation 


school team was amassing an amazing 
winning record, and lack of fan support 
for the city league made men lose in- 
terest: (2) Williston youngsters with 
athletic prowess were going to college 
and new blood was not forthcoming; 
3) ice hockey, a new activity started 
by the council, was interesting those 
who normally would be playing bas- 
ketball. 

Feeling that the league should not be 
operated for spectators, or for the sole 
benefit of the athletically perfect, the 
recreation department abandoned the 
first and the second arguments. Scant 
attention was paid the third because 
ho key was new to Williston, so where 
were our mediocre basketball players? 
Most of the players who had dropped 
out of the league gave the same rea- 
that it 


beaten twice a week when you knew 


sons: wasn't any fun being 
you didn’t have a chance and that the 
game should be played for fun, not for 
honors or trophies. 

The recreation department called a 
meeting of all basketball enthusiasts in 
the fall of 1953, and proposed a draft 
plan for city league basketball. Every- 
body who wanted to play would have 
his name placed on a blackboard, and 
each manager would draft his players 
from these names until they were all 
used up. Managers would draw straws 
to see what positions they were to fill 
from the drafting. We suggested a man- 
datory rule that every player chosen 
had to see action in at least two quar- 
ters of every game. 

The plan met with immediate vocifer- 
ous disapproval from the members of 
the three top teams. They were asked 
to try it for one season, however, at the 
end of which a vote would be taken to 
decide whether to continue the setup or 


not. Instead of agreeing, they walked 


Charles G. Stone 


out, to form teams to participate in a 


state-wide league. 
Another meeting was held, in early 
November of that year, to draft players. 
At the time we had only thirty-five men 
signed up, none from the top three 
teams of the previous year. 

Four managers were picked, and 
drafting of players proceeded, each 
team winding up with eight or more 
In the first month of the sea- 
week. 


were never more than three points dif- 


players. 


son, with four games a there 
ference in any game. It wasn’t the best 
basketball, but the main thing was that 
the players were getting to play and en- 
joying it. A vote of participating play- 
ers taken at the end of the season, was 
thirty-two to three in favor of continu- 


When this 


proximately forty players who had re- 


ing. was announced, ap- 
fused to play because of the draft, pro- 
tested because they weren’t allowed to 
vote. They were told they had to par- 
ticipate before receiving voting privi- 
leges. 

In the 1954 season, enough players 
registered for six teams, including some 
of the holdouts from the year before. 
All teams again drafted their players. 

Though there was still some com- 
plaining in 1955-56, most of the boys 
voted for this system again, and we 
have had more than sixty and eighty 
players, respectively, with more join- 
ing throughout each season since then. 

So in favor of the draft are they now, 
that the man who led the original re- 
volt and walkout is the man who now 
explains to a new member of the com- 
munity, “This system makes by far the 


most exciting league, and, after all, our 


recreation program is operated for the 
We feel that 


this way we get all the men who want 


many not just the few. 


to play fe + 
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THE 
ADMINISTRATION 


OF 


Charles E. Doell 


management 


is only to do with maintaining facilities. 
speaking 


service into two parts; one part is usually 


However, we often break down 


irganized recreation: and what is left is in 
rm maintenance.” If this is the case. main 
verything to do with facilities including 


construction, and keeping them in working 


ose of this administration, it Is necessary to 
ype and building architects, engineers. 
nen. laborers, carpenters, painters, electri 

finishers, steelworkers, plumbers, horticultur 
gronomists. entomologists, mechanics. ac 
il workers, experts on administration and 


it juently, police 


required includes the various kinds of equip 


in offices, including typewriters and 


nes of various kinds; passenger automobiles. 
rated equipment, such as shovels, bull- 
is well as fairly large sized earth-mov 
»wplows and snow sweepers, street sweep 


debris loaders: and many varieties of 


numerous to mention. 
Management Operation 


the management of this army of personnel 
quipment, divisions are organized, of which 


these ma samples: planning division, engineering and 


' 


construc iintenance. horticulture (sometimes com- 


bined in livisior police, legal, administration and 
personnel, which usually includes accounting procedures 
ind office organization, as well as public relations and gen- 
management. The heads of these seven or 

ns constitute the administrator’s staff, which 

mmittee in formulating administrative poli- 

oordinating the various divisions. 

um operating efficiency, this whole array of 

pe ople nd machines organized into the several divisions 
must act in unison. This means, theoretically, that the low- 
est man on the payroll ladder must know what the top ad- 
ministrator is trying to do, and the top administrator must 


Mr. Doe! 


superinte ndent of parks in Vinneapolis. 
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know the capabilities and provide clear instructions to the 
lowest man. It also means that those in each division 
must know the general objectives of those in other divi- 
sions. the relationship between the divisions, and how their 
work is correlated to make a sensible whole. All this re- 
quires almost constant communication back and forth be- 
tween divisions, as well as communications from top to 
hottom. Keep that word, “communication.” in mind. It is 
ill important in efficient operation and the one management 


element most difficult of accomplishment. 


Communication 


\ number of devices have been used to promote communi 
cation. Periodic staff meetings provide one means at the 
top level: printing and distributing a house organ is an- 
other. In-service training programs are also used to good 
idvantage: in addition, there must be opportunity for divi 
sion heads to transmit messages orally to their next-in- 
command, and so on down the line. In order that this line 
of communication be a two-way affair provision is fre- 
quently made for workers to make suggestions to their 
superiors for improving service. This is done either by a 
suggestion box or through incentive devices of one sort 
or another. 

All communication efforts are for carrying out policies 
determined at the administrative level. This feature of ad- 
ministration is frequently neglected, in that policies are 
not clearly set forth. either written or otherwise. It is essen- 
tial. and should be axiomatic, that organizational policies 
must be crystallized and clearly expressed and that every- 
one in the organization know not only the objective of the 


whole department but his own small part in carrying it out. 


Personnel Machinery 


Personnel management—especially how personnel may 
he used to its best advantage as well as some of its limita- 
tions—is important. In most parts of our country, and cer- 
tainly in the northern half, the working force of even tax- 
supported agencies is organized into trade unions. While 
these unions may not have bargaining power in the sense 
that such bargaining leads to a formalized contract, they 
do, for all practical purposes, negotiate on working condi- 
tions and pay scales. The latter are usually established 
after comparison with pay scales and fringe benefits paid 


by private employers. Improvement in pay and fringe bene- 
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fits is justified almost solely by increased productivity per 
worker. This may be the result of improved personal 
efficiency, as well as the use of more efficient machinery. 
These improvements are usually the result of combined ef- 
forts of management and labor, and hence careful coopera- 
tion between the two is needed. This should be true of pub- 
lic service, too. To warrant the wages and other benefits 
of private industry, public service should improve its 
productivity per individual. 

Much has been said recently concerning the desire of 
organized labor to have a guaranteed annual wage. Such 
an objective is partially, if not wholly, possible in the main- 
tenance of parks and recreation, as demonstrated both in 


Milwaukee and Minneapolis. 


employees are assured i full year’s work. Their total an- 


In these cases, maintenance 


nual wage is divided into an equal number of payroll 
periods so paychecks are uniform throughout the year, but 
the number of hours worked varies with the demand for 
that service in different seasons of the year. In Minneapolis, 
during the winter months, there is full-time employment, if 
not an excess of full-time employment, during the skating 
season. There is very little work between February 15 and 
April 10, and so on. There is no overtime pay. This system 
is very satisfactory to the working force, as well as to 


management. 


Coordination of Services 


Having assembled an organization and other means for 
accomplishing a mission, the next problem to be faced is 
servicing recreation—for which the rest was set up. It is 
the task of organized recreation program personnel to 
establish that program, whereupon maintenance personnel 
provides the means and maintains facilities. The service 
actually rendered to the public consists of a combination of 
parks and recreation, each department indistinguishable 


from the other to the average citizen. The citizen expects an 


‘integrated service will be available to him. 


In more specific terms, careful coordination in the plan- 
ning, construction, and maintenance of facilities is para- 
mount. In the planning stage, key recreation personnel 
should confer with personnel of the planning unit in order 
that each may know all the problems incident to the laying 
out, design, and appearance of facilities, for carrying on 
the work and services recreation people will provide. This 
means that the point of view of the play leaders in the field, 
as well as of their executives should be included in such 
conferences. A committee representing the general public 
should also have an opportunity to express the point of 
view of those who are to receive these services. Planning 


is an all-inclusive process, which should embrace all 


agencies. 


Timing 
One of the important considerations in construction is 
scheduling. Construction ought to be so arranged that it in- 
terferes as little as possible with the actual conduct of rec- 
reation activities and the various seasonal sports. This, 


again, requires joint planning during construction. 
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The most needed area of closest and most continuous co- 
ordination between maintenance and recreation forces is in 
Ballfields 


should be available and at their best for important games 


the day-to-day use of the facilities provided. 


scheduled by recreation people. Cleaning the spray and 
wading pools should be timed carefully so the general pub- 
lic is inconvenienced as little as possible in their use of 
them. Seasonal preparation of the various facilities is 
equally important; in fact, frequent communication should 
be established between the two departments all during the 


year so that the whole operates as one service. 


Method 


Through in-service training programs and numerous 
other ways, the recreationist’s point of view must be trans- 
mitted to the maintenance people so that the many detailed 
instructions, which would be otherwise necessary, may be 
eliminated and the work carried on automatically. It is 
equally important that the recreationist understand the prob- 
lems of the maintenance people so that the program can be 
altered to fit the exigencies of a given situation. The most 
intimate kind of coordination must exist between the two 
agencies, 

One of the great penalties of a lack of coordination be- 
tween the recreation and maintenance divisions or depart- 
ments is that of misunderstanding, thus presenting a dis- 
unified service to the public—a serious matter indeed. It 
affects the morale of the separate departments, which, in 
turn, affects the service rendered, and creates an unfavor- 


able public opinion, something to be avoided at all costs. 


Public Relations 


Since, in today’s complicated society, so many interests 
prevent people from knowing much about any one activity, 
sensible public-relations programs are essential in park and 
recreation work, This service is more one of interpretation 
than of actual promotion. There is need of promotion of 
active recreation, to be sure, but what we are talking about 
now is one in which citizens are informed of available serv- 
ices and how they may take advantage of the recreation 
opportunities within cities. Here again, there must neces- 
sarily be great coordination either between two separate 
organizations or within one agency, or where one public- 
relations office carries on the work of both. 

a * o * 

The desirability of having park and recreation service in 
one agency of the municipal government should be appar- 
ent. Some of the coordination, for instance, suggests that 
one administrative agency would facilitate some aspects of 
communication. It does not eliminate conferences between 
functional groups, of course, but it helps establish a direc- 
tion in which total park and recreation activities can move 
with the least effort. Furthermore, separating the park from 
the recreation function is not a natural or automatic line of 
separation, for there will always remain some recreation 
on the park side of the line and some park on the recrea- 
tion side. An arbitrary assignment of functions is in- 


evitable. + 
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THE 
IMPORTANCE 
OF 

GOOD 
PLANNIN 


- | 
eee | oe 
swore tue — ASAD 


LANNING is meaningless unless it is 
| one Bad planning produces re- 
sults that discourage future support for 
it. Good, effective planning necessitates 


i knowledge 


miliarity with the facts and factors in- 


of the situation and a fa- 


volved in the problem: determination 
of the goals. objectives, and results to 
be achieved through the planning proc- 
ss: and a knowledge and use of the 
wailable resources and procedures, by 
goals may be attained. 


field, 


facilities, 


whose List ire 

Planni in the recreation 
whether relates to areas, 
programs or organization, is for 
people. The first stage in the planning 
process is determining the needs to be 
met. the reason the area or facility is 
being plar ned. and the functions it is 
intended to Many a plan has 


failed be 


looked. Don’t erect a building or design 


serve. 
1use this phase has been over- 
a recreation area and then decide what 
activities it can house. 

Develop your plan with full knowl- 
edge of both the goals and the methods 
and possibilities of achieving them. 
Planning a temporary or piecemeal 
basis rarely proves satisfactory. Tem- 
porary plans often become permanent 
delivered by Mr. Butler at 


the Southeastern 


} rom a tat 
District Recreation 
Mr. BuTLer is di- 


rector of researt h for the Vational Ree- 


Conference. 1957. 


reation Association. 
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and piecemeal plans often create new 
problems without solving old ones. 

On the other hand, the development 
of wholesale, long-range, unrealistic 
plans may defeat their own purpose and 
result in no action. Unless plans are 
soundly conceived and developed you 
are “writing on water and building on 
sand.” 

Good planning requires participation 
of persons competent to deal with the 
problem at hand. Planning a park and 
recreation system, for example, should 
involve many individuals and agencies: 
this gives assurance that essential fac- 
tors are not overlooked. The more peo- 
ple and groups participating in the plan- 
ning process, the greater the likelihood 
of community support and action to put 
the plans into effect. Democracy. in 
planning, however, presents problems, 
and we must be sufficiently informed te 
deal with embarrassing suggestions. 

The actual preparation of sound 
plans requires the services of techni- 
cally competent personnel. Good plan- 
ning also requires close collaboration 
between individuals most familiar with 
local conditions, needs, and objectives 
and the technicians. Observation of 
facilities developed in other communi- 
ties and analysis of their mistakes, and 
of the lessons learned in operating the 
facilities, furnish ideas for local plans 
and help avoid costly mistakes. 


The importance of good planning is 


perhaps most readily illustrated by an 
observation of the results of bad plan- 
ning. In the absence of sound plans, 
valuable indoor and outdoor space are 
wasted (rarely is available space ade- 
quate at best); supervision and opera- 
tion are difficult because the plan makes 
impossible the grouping of related ac- 
tivities; maintenance is complicated 
and expensive; people cannot get from 
one room or area to another without 
passing through space in use: condi- 
tions exist that result in accidents; dol- 
lars are wasted in construction and 
maintenance, both initially, and in fail- 
ure to recognize the relationship be- 
tween capital and recurring costs; and 
aesthetic values are overlooked 

\ major argument for sound plan- 
ning is that it is essential in order to 
convince citizens that public funds 
should be spent for needed areas and 
facilities. The preparation and imple- 
mentation of sound plans for the acqui- 
sition of needed recreation lands pre- 
sent a challenge. Today, existing park 
and recreation properties are continu- 
ally threatened. Acquisition of lands, 
satisfactory as to size, type, location de- 
velopment, and official approval of full 
and effective development plans—even 
though some improvements may need 
to be delayed -afford one of the best 
guarantees against attempted encroach- 
ments. 

Good planning recognizes the impor- 
tance and need for beauty in the lives 
of city people. Attendance has doubled 
on playgrounds where effective land- 
scaping has been introduced. Experi- 
ence has clearly indicated that vandal- 
ism has lessened and order can be main- 
tained more readily on a well-designed, 
well-maintained area than on an ugly 
one. A well-planned area, facility, or 
structure can command the enthusiastic 
interest and support of the people of a 
neighborhood or community. It also 
sustains or increases property values by 
becoming an asset rather than a lia- 
bility. 

Many people-——-and taxpayers— judge 
the park and recreation department pri- 
marily by the appearance and use of 
its properties. Do not discount the pub- 
lic-relations value of attractive, func- 
tional areas. One of your jobs is to help 
educate the public to demand sound 


planning policies and procedures. The 
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best way to do this is by using every 
opportunity to demonstrate the benefits 


resulting from good planning. 
A Few References 


City-School Cooperation in Planning 
Recreation Areas and Facilities, George 
D. Butler. A sso- 


ciation, New Discusses 


National Recreation 
York. 1953. 
the importance of cooperative planning 


in eighteen American cities. 


in California. California Recreation 


Commission, Sacramento, California. 
1956. Prepared by participants in the 
National Facilities Conference, it deals 
with planning principles, outdoor and 
indoor facilities, recreation buildings, 
resident camps, swimming pools, stadi- 
ums, and other features. 

Planning for Recreation in the Mod- 
ern City, John T. Howard. April and 


May 1954 issues of RECREATION. Covers 


and goal setting, and plan preparation. 

Recreation Areas—T heir Design and 
Equipment (Revised Edition), George 
D. Butler. Ronald Press. New York. 
1957. A comprehensive and profusely 
illustrated volume dealing with princi- 
ples of design and equipment, especially 
relating to the neighborhood _ play- 
ground, the playfield, and the athletic 
field. Contains chapters on recreation 


buildings, areas for games and sports, 


Guide for Planning Recreation Parks 


Research Reviews 


and Abstracts 


George Butler 


Outdoor Recreation 


In Statistics on Outdoor Recreation* Dr. Marion Claw- 
son has assembled in one volume more comprehensive sta- 
tistics on parks and recreation than are available in any 
other single publication. Figures and charts cover infor- 
mation on national, state, municipal, and county parks; na- 
tional forests, wildlife refuges, and reservoirs: as well as 
data concerning outboard motors, boats. and trailers; and 
hunting and fishing licenses. The statistical tables not only 
give a picture of present conditions, but trace developments 
over a considerable period of years. 

Typical of the tables indicating trends are those record- 
ing visits to the national parks from 1904 to 1956 and the 
number and acreage of national parks, monuments, and 
allied areas from 1850 to 1956. Recreation facilities in the 
national forests are reported by number, acreage, mileage, 
or capacity for 1940, 1946, 1950, and 1955. Acreage and 


visitor-day use at the wildlife refuges, annual attendance 
and acreage at Corps of Engineers civil works projects, ac- 
cording to the year they were placed in operation, and state 
park data over varying periods are typical. 

Tables based on recreation and park surveys conducted 
by the National Recreation Association, several in coopera- 
tion with the National Park Service, present a picture of the 
growth of municipal and county park and recreation sys- 


tems. One, for example. gives the number, acreage, facili- 
ties, workers, and expenditures in municipal and county 
parks from 1910-1955; 


attendance at selected facilities in these parks 1929-1955. 


unother indicates the number and 


A third tables gives the number and acreage of parks for 
cities of 100,000 and over in 1950 for selected years, 1880- 
1955. Several of the tables contain information according 


to states or geographi recions. 
Resources for the | 


s26 


the machinery for planning, standards 


landscape design and development. + 


State Parks 
\ report released by the National Park Service, State 
Park Statistics—1957, reveals a marked upswing in state 
park attendance during the year. Total visits numbered 
more than 216,000,000, or 16,000,000 more than in 1956. 
States with heaviest park attendance were, in the order 
New York, Pennsylvania, Michigan, California, 


Ohio, and Illinois. 


named: 


Organized group camping in the state parks of the nation 
increased 22 per cent in 1957; tent and trailer camping 16 
per cent. State park expenditures rose 12 per cent, totaling 
$74,000,000, of which approximately $42,000,000 went for 
operation and maintenance, $32,000,000 for capital im- 
provements. New York and California each expended more 
than $10,000,000. 

The average cost to the states per \ isit was $.34, of which 
$.19 was for park operation and maintenance and $.15 for 
capital outlays. The average net cost per visit, based on 
expenditures minus revenues, was just under $.12, a figure 
almost identical with that of recent years. 

\ disturbing trend, in view of the rapidly growing need 
for additional land, was the fact that less than $5,000,000 


went for land in 1957, the lowest sum in five years. 


Building 

According to the estimate by the Architectural Forum 
(February, 1958), private construction in the form of social 
and recreation buildings totaling $320,000,000 was fore- 
cast for 1958. This represents a 3.0 per cent increase ove! 
the $309,000,000 spent in 1957. 

The forecast also estimates changes in amounts between 
1957 and 1967. Private social and recreation buildings are 
expected to total $550,000,000 by 1967, or an increase of 
78 per cent in the ten-year period. This is a higher increase 
than is anticipated for any other types of residential or 


nonresidential buildings. 


Commercial Timberlands 
Millions of acres of commercial timberlands** are open 
to the public for hunting, fishing, camping, picnicking, hik- 
ing, skiing, and other forms of outdoor recreation, accord- 


*See “Public Parks on Private Property,” Recreation, Novem 
ber 1956, 
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ing toat itionwide survey conducted by American Forest 
Products Industries of Washington, D. C. 
There 


total are 


ire nearly 43,000,000 acres, or 92.4 per cent of the 

covered, open to hunters in season and a still 
ereater ige is open to fishing. Sixty-five companies 
have gone so far as to establish public parks and an equal 
number of companies are planning to do so. Seven com 
panies employ professiona! recreation planners; thirty-one 
r mploy ie-management specialists to work with hunters 
nd fishermen to improve the game-fish supply. In a single 
veal |‘ companies included in the survey estimated 


that | ms used their lands for recreation, in 


US pers« 
cluding hunting and fishing. 

( omm 
parks in 


swimmit 


recreation facilities provided at many company 

picnic tables and benches, fishing, firewood. 
toilets, garbage pits, overnight camping, boat- 
. boat ramps, and running water. Permits 


Ing I ireas 


| for major activities by many companies. 


Employee Recreation 
Vanagement magazine, a new publication of 
the itional Industrial Recreation Association, has con 
t check of 240 NIRA member companies to de 
The fol 


tabulation indie ites what facilities have been found 


ducted 


termine their top indoor and outdoor facilities. 


lowing 


workabl | what are most popular in employee programs 
INDOOR OUTDOOR 
! : Ball Diamonds 
Recreat , 8 Horseshoe Pits 
Pienic Area 
Play fic ld 
Trap & Skeet 
Tennis Courts 
Rifle Range 
Swimming Pool 
Golf Course 
Camp 
Bait Casting Pool 
Archery Range 
Appraisals of Land Values 
indum., entitled “Full Development of Publi: 
sued by the chairman of the Senate Commit 
ind Insular Affairs, June 16, 1958. reference 
nt estimated market value of federal 
ests Th 


rest Service 


prese 
public domain realty controlled by 
was appraised at its estimated 
market value in June 30, 1957 to be more than $6,500,000. 
000. The value of certain improvements made on the pub 
lic doma vas reflected in part in these land and timber 
values, but o allowance was made for public values of 
important such as walter production. 
Similar the Departme nt of the Interior estimated that. 
in June 30, 1957. the value of funds reserved or withdrawn 


from the domain and under the administrative con 


pubir 
National Park Service totaled $641,741.000.000. 


was based on real estate rather than on 


trol of the 
Chis estimated value 
other values and does not give proper weight 


nd recreation sites of the national parks and 
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NEWS 


For further information regarding 
any of these products, write directly 
to the manufacturer. Please mention 


that you saw it in RECREATION. 


Jean Wachtel 





e World Wide Games 
makes a handsome 
version of Skittles, 
which I saw at the 
10th National Recrea- 
tion Congress in At- 
lantic City. Thisgame 
originated in China 
and was taken back to 
England, by sailors 

and missionaries, 

where it was given its 

present name. This in- 
triguing large table game is ideal for both adults and 
youngsters, fascinated by the spinning top that knocks down 
pins for various scores as it skitters through the box. Skit- 
tles is 18” wide by 40” long by 414” high: the sides and 
fittings are of black walnut: the pins and tops are hard 
maple; and the bottom is hardwood plywood, usually gum 
or birch. For further information write Warren O. Bailey. 
World Wide Games, Radnor Road, Delaware, Ohio. 


e The Stran-Steel Corporation offers a brochure describing 
one of their recent developments that would be of particular 
interest to recreation executives responsible for new build- 
ings. The product: the first pre-engineered steel buildings 
in color, using a new vinyl-aluminum protective coating. 
which comes in blue. green, bronze, rose, gray, and white. 
as well as the standard metal finish. This two-layer coating 
is not a paint and is applied to the galvanized steel panels 
at the factory. which are designed for quick erection. The 
test samples are said to have withstood rigorous continuous 
exposure tests, with no deterioration in the finish, no loss 
of adhesion, nor corrosion of the base metal. The new coat- 
ings are also said to be resistant to blistering, peeling, and 
cracking, thus providing your building with a longer serv- 
ice life at lower cost. A handy color guide, contained in 
the brochure, enables you to visualize the design possibili- 
ties and color combinations inherent in this product. Write 
to Stran-Steel Corporation, Detroit 29, Michigan, for your 
free copy. 
e Unauthorized use of elec- 
trical equipment is always 
a recreation supervisory 
problem. To guard against 
the potential hazards and 
breakage implicit in such 
use. the Yale Lock-It Plug 
has been devised, contain- 
ng a retractable. key-oper- 
ated nylon safety bar. which. 
when in a locked, project- 
ing position, prevents the 
entrance of the plug into an electrical outlet. When the key 
is turned, the safety bar is retracted and the plug, bearing 
“90 


ZO 


the Underwriter’s label, can then be inserted into an outlet. 
This device would have wide application wherever power 
tools, soldering irons, electrical laboratory equipment, pro- 
jectors, PA systems, and so on are used. Write Yale & 
Towne Manufacturing Company, 11 South Broadway, White 


Plains. New York. 
Clarke 


cleaner is one of seven models in a 


e The wet-dry vacuum 
completely new line featuring many 
innovations in vacuum cleaner de- 
sign. It is designed for “picking 
up dirt, dust and liquids of all 
kinds, and cleans everything from 
floor to ceiling, even furnace boil- 
‘rs.” according to the company. It 
is intended primarily for main- 
tenance of large buildings. This 
machine was the only commercial- 
industrial type of vacuum cleanet 
selected for exhibition in the U.S. 
Pavilion at the Brussels World 
Fair. For complete information, write the Clarke Sanding 
Machine Company, Muskegon, Michigan. 


Model 620 


e The Von Duprin Division of Vonnegut Hardware Com- 
pany has introduced a new line of surface-applied fire and 
panic exit devices, to be used on the doors of all kinds of 
institutions hospitals, 
churches, and so on 


schools, recreation centers, 
made of stainless steel, the first such 
device of this metal. The product is the result of several 
years’ development, arising from the requests of many archi- 
tects for strength, beauty, and ease of maintenance. The 
complete device for a single door weighs about twelve 
pounds. For complete information, write the company in 
Indianapolis, Indiana. 


e A new automatic fire detection and alarm system pro- 
vides protection under a number of adverse conditions, in 
large public buildings. Manufactured by the Minneapolis 
Honeywell Regulator Company, this system shifts automati- 
cally to a standby battery power supply in case of main 
power failure and will function if the wiring circuit has 
heen grounded, or if both wires connecting fire detector 
with central alarm station have been broken. The central 
control panel contains numbered indicating lights showing 
the location of a fire and a number of thermostat-size fire 
detectors. An alarm is sounded when there is an abnor- 
mally rapid temperature increase or whenever tempera- 
ture exceeds a specific level. Also provided are a fire warn- 
ing device and at least one manual fire alarm station. 
Honeywell sales engineers will supervise installation, with 
one year’s free service. Details on the system, approved by 
the Underwriters Laboratories, may be had by writing 
Minneapolis-Honeywell, Commercial Division, 2753 Fourth 
(venue South, Minneapolis. 
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22 N. 6th Street Philadelphia 6, Pa. 


Nissen Trampoline Company 301 
Prentice-Hall, Incorporated 

EXACT SIZE 
The Program Aids Company 329 








Raven Industries Inside Back Cover 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


DEADLINES: Copy must be recei\ ed by 
the fifth of the month preceding date of 
the issue in which ad is desired. 


Superior Industries Corporation 327 


RATES: Words in regular type $.15 each 
Words in boldface type $.25 each 
T 5 Rubber Reci C 302 Minimum ad accepted $3.00 
ubber Keciaimin ompan 
9 y COPY: Type—or clearly print—your message and the address to which you wish 
302 replies sent. Underline any words you want to appear in boldface type. 


T. F. Twardzik & Company 297 


Vogel-Peterson Company 


Voit 301 


Send copy with remittance to: 


Recreation Classified Advertising, 8 West Eighth Street, New York 11, New York. 














Center-Pool Su- 
Woman as su- 


HELP WANTED Youth 


open to college graduates 





Note to writers for Recreation: 
From this point on no manu- 
scripts will be returned unless ac- 
companied by a self-addressed 
stamped enevelope. 
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Recreation Therapists 
for California state hospi- 
tals. Opportunity to plan 
and conduct individual pa- 
tient recreation as well as 
special group activities; ex- 
cellent equipment and fa- 
cilities available. Positions 


with major in recreation or 


recreation therapy. No ex- 


perience required to start 
at $376. Promotions possi- 
ble to $644. Write State 
Personnel Board, 801 Capi- 
tol Avenue, Sacramento 
California. 


pervisor. 
pervisor for new teen-age 
center and large summer 
outdoor pool. Start $4,500. 
Apply Monte Weed, Super- 
intendent Recreation, Fait 
Lawn, New Jersey 


The publisher assumes no responsibility for services or items advertised here. 





When writing to our advertisers please mention RECREATION. 














We have asked 
recreation for the ill and 
handicapped at the 40th National Ree 
Atlantic City. 
September 22-26, to give us a “capsule” 
report of each: some of these follow. 


the chairmen of the 
sessions on 


reation Congress. in 


Recreation—A Positive Force in Pre- 
ventive Medicine. Carol 
Lucas, Ed.D.. Consultant, 
Federation of Protestant Welfare Agen 
cles, Inc.. Neu Yori ( uty 
Alexander Reid Martin. 
speaker at this session. that 
modern technocratic man cannot avail 
himself of the blessings of leisure. With 


more leisure time available. 


Chairman: 


Recreation 


M.D. 


dec lared 


there is a 
growing incapacity to enjoy it and us¢ 
it creatively. Dr. Martin took the 
word “riper” and dissected it as fol 
R stands for religion. I for in 
dustry, P for psychiatry. | 
tion, and R for recreation. Each word 
was discussed in detail. thus making his 
presentation novel and refreshing. 


lows: 


tor educ i 


Report on the NRA Study of Recrea 
tion in Hospitals. Elliott 
Cohen, Research Spec ialist Vational 
Recreation 

Dr. John E. director of the 
study of recreation in hospitals, Pleas 
antville, New York. and biostatistical 
consultant to the NRA. discussed the 
statistical findings: and Dr. Warren 
Johnson of the Psychiatric 
Association suggested that the study 
laid the long-needed foundation for fur 
ther development of suggested standards 
for hospital recreation personnel. Mar- 
tin Meyer, coordinator of activities ther- 
apy of the division of mental health in 
Indianapolis, stated that the study is a 
mirror into which each of us can look. 


Chairman 


1A ss0¢ tation. 


Silson. 


A meric in 


to see ourselves as part ot i new and 
exciting profession. We now have the 
hasis for developing our profession in 
relation to others working with the ill 


and handicapped. In making the study. 
the National Recreation Association has 
performed a great service not or ly to 
hospital recreation. but to the 


recreation field. 


entire 


Techniques of Observation and Report 
ing on Patients’ Behavior 


Louis Linn, M.D.. Mr 
New York City. 


Following formal presentations by 


Chairman. 
Sinai Hospital. 


the panelists, there was a stimulating 
discussion based on questions from the 
floor. Problems of communication be- 


tween different members of the modern 
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Aospital Capoutes 





Beatrice H. Hill 


hospital treatment team were discussed 
and the importance of frequent staff 
meetings for the exchange of informa- 
tion was emphasized. Using the recre- 
ation worker to handle group and indi- 
vidual emotional emergencies on psy- 
chiatric, medical, and surgical wards 
was illustrated with case histories. The 
importance of the recreation worker's 
observations in the psychiatric evalua- 
tion each case 


and treatment of was 


also brought out. 


New Concepts in Recruitment and Edu- 
cation of Personnel Working with the 
Ill and Handicapped. Chairman: C. C. 
Bream. Jr., Chief, Recreation Division, 
Special Service, Veterans 
tion, Washington, D.C. 
This was a very stimulating meeting. 
Following brief presentations by panel 
members, each was challenged from the 


{dministra- 


floor on some point. These “challenges” 
were il 


themselves thought provoking 
and brought forth additional facets of 
the total problem. Of particular inter- 
est was whether there should be a gen- 
eric core curriculum for all ancillary 
therapists in the hospital ora specific 
graduate sequence for each specialty. 


Demonstration of Recreation Tech- 
niques for the Mentally Retarded. 
Chairman: Mrs. Henry W. Gould, 


Va- 
Retarded Chil- 


Chairman, Recreation Committee, 
tional Association for 


dren. 
These workshops were divided into 
two parts: a swimming and a music 


demonstration. Demonstrations were 
put on by four retarded children from 
the swimming program conducted at 
the YWCA. Ridgewood, New Jersey. 
Richard Brown, director of water safety 
of the Red 
“These children are human beings and 
can be taught to do things, if they are 
given a chance.” In the second, David 
Ginglend, teacher and camp director. 
showed retarded chil- 
dren of all ages can learn to enjoy mu- 


\merican Cross, said, 


how seriously 
. . 

sic. By acting out the actions suggest- 
ed—use of rhythm. folk dances 
children demonstrated genuine 


these 
appre- 
ciation and enjoyment, and_ results 


were most evident and amazing. 


Available Na- 
tionally and Locally for Recreation in 
Hospitals Related Institutions. 
Chairman, Alice Burkhardt, Recreation 
Leader, Bellevue Schools of Nursing, 
Vew York City. 

This was an exhibit consisting of 
twenty-five booths, all chosen because 


Community Resources 


and 


they offered new, creative, unusual, and 
imaginative resources in programs for 
the ill and handicapped. Representa- 
tives of each display were on hand to 
exhibit, explain, and describe their ma- 
terial, which included gem polishing. 
jewelry making, unusual games and 
program ideas, music, photography, 
puppetry, home-to-school radio, stamp 
collecting, talking books, plus gadgets. 
free films, lists of 
materials. 


and available 


How to Use Recreation Activities as a 
Therapeutic Tool. Chairman, Thomas 
H. Rickman, Jr.. Chief, Special Serv- 
ices, U.S. Public Health Hospital, 


Carville, Louisiana. 


In this enthusiastic meeting a new 
and definite trend in both thought and 
action was in evidence—the use of all 
as a_ therapeutic 
tool in patient treatment. It was evi- 
dent that a closer alliance between the 
recreation worker and the medical and 
psychiatric 


recreation activities 


profession is occurring 
throughout the country. The use of 
specific was (lis- 


program activities 


( ussed. 


Ethnie Factors in Planning Recreation 
Programs for Patients in Nursing 
Homes and Homes for the Aged. Chair- 
Klias S. Cohen, Commissioner, 
Department of Welfare, 


man, 
Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania. 


While ethnic 


the determinants in planning recreation 


factors are often one of 


programs for patients in nursing homes 
and homes for the aged, it was agreed 
that emotional response, psychological 
make up. and the interrelationships of 
staff and patients were underlying fae- 
tors in program development. It was 
pointed out the we frequently fail to 
take the anthropologist’s approach to 
learn as much as possible about the life 
patterns of the patient with whom we 
deal. An interesting formulation clas- 
sified patients in nursing homes in four 
groups: watchers, participators, think- 
ers. and creators. 


Cooperative Planning for the Handi- 
capped Joint Responsibility of the 
Community and the Institution, Chaitr- 
Fairbank, Assistant [nsti- 
tutional Therapy Consultant, Illinois 
Department of Public Welfare. 


man, Luc \ F. 


It was agreed that the handicapped 
as citizens have a right to the services 
of community recreation programs: 
and, if at all possible. the handicapped 
should be absorbed into regular leisure- 
time programs. An important aspect of 
the job of those in recreation at hospi- 
tals and clinics is to educate communi- 
ties to see their responsibilities. Often 
reluctance stems from feelings of in- 
adequacy or fear on the part of the 


community recreation leaders. + 
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i ind Elmer D. Mitehell, Editors. 
R ald Pr IS | Hth St.. New York 10 
Pp. 6 6.00 
Apo. Views Himsetr, Tue, Ruth 
Strar MeGraw-Hill, 330 W. 42nd St... New 
Yor 6. Pp. 581. $7.95 
ADOLI Years (R print), John J. Brooks 
ind | \. Spiegel. Child Study Associa 
132 | i4th St.. New York 21. Pp. 19. 
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AMERICAN Fork Taces ano Lecenps, Maria 
Leach. World Publishing Co. 2231 W. 
110th St., Cleveland 2. Pp. 319. $4.95. 

ANGELS ON Horsepack AND E_sewuere (Car- 

Thelwell. E. P. Dutton, 300 4th 
Ave.,"New York 10. Pp. 96. $2.95. 

Aquatic Procram (1957 
Scouts of America, New 
Pp. 70. Paper, $1.75 

Ant ALWAYS CHANGES, 
House, 41 E. 50th St 


$3.95. 


toons), 


revision). Boy 


Brunswick, N. J. 


Ray Bethers. Hastings 
. New York 22 Pp. 96. 


PictoriaL MaNvuAL or Bookpinpinc, Manly 


Banister. Ronald Press, 15 E. 26th St., New 
York 10. Pp. 40. $3.75. 
Practica, Guipe to Moper RaAtLroapine, 


Linn H. Westeott and Richard H. Wagner, 


Editors. Kalmbach Publishing, 1027 N. 7th 
St., Milwaukee 3. Pp. 60. Paper, $2.00. 
PREADOLESCENTS- Wuat Makes Tuem Tick ? 


Ass'n, 


$.20 


Child Study 


York 21. Pp. 7 


(Reprint), Fritz Red! 
132 E. 74th St.. New 


PRESERVATION oF Youtu, Tue, (Essays on 
Health), Moses Maimonides. Philosophi- 
eal Library, 15 E. 40th St., New York 16 


Pp. 92. $2.75. 
RECREATION AREAS (Second Edition), George 
Butler. Ronald Press, 15 E. 26th St.. New 


York 10. Pp. 174. $6.00. 


RECREATION FoR THE Menvratty Int, B. I 
Phillips, Ph.D... Editor AAHPER, 1201 
16th St., N.W., Washington 6, D.( Pp. 77 
$2.00 

Ripe with tHe Sun (Folk tales from coun 
tries of the United Nations), Harold Cour 
lander, Editor. Metsraw-Hill. 330 W. 42d 
St.. New York 36 Pp 296. $3.50. 

Roap Tout, Tue, Travelers Insurance Com 


panies, Hartford, Conn. Pp. 28. Free. 


Rock Cupine, C. W. Dixon, Sportshelf, 10 
Overlook Ter., New York 33. Pp. 48. Paper, 
$.75 

Scuoot PHorojOURNALISM Tecuinc Your 
Scnoo. Story wirn Pictures. National 
School Public Relations Association, 1201 


16th St.. N.W.. Washington 6. Pp. 72. $2.00. 
Suapy Garpens, Emily Seaber Parcher 
Prentice-Hall, Englewood Cliffs, N. J. Pp 
282. $4.75 
Suartne Is Fun (Children’s Projects), Helen 
Diehl Olds. Koinonia Foundation, Pikes 


ville Box 5744, Baltimore 8. Pp. W). $1.00 
Sinc Ir Acarn, Methodist Church. Box 871, 
Nashville, Tenn 
Sixty Dance Diacrams, Joseph F. Wallo. As 
sociated Booksellers, State St. & Maple 
Ave., Westport, Conn. Pp. 64. $.60. 


SOCIAL SECURITY FOR CANADA, 


'» 96. $.30. 
I : 


The Canadian 


Welfare Council, 55 Parkdale Ave., Ot 
tawa 3, Ont., Can. Pp. 20. $.25. 
SoctaL Workers tN Socta WELFARE (Spe 


cial issue of Canadian Welfare), Canadian 
Welfare Council, 55 Parkdale Ave., Ottawa 
3, Ont., Can. Pp. 60. $40. 

Donaid F. Featherstone 
Mr. Royal and Guil 


Sport INJURIES, 


Williams & Wilkins, 


ford Ave., Baltimore 2. Pp. 195. $7.50. 
Sports FoR Girts AND WoMEN. American 
Recreation Society, 1129 Vermont Ave. 


N.W., Washington 5 
AND GUIDES FOR THE 
or Cuizoren AND Youtu. National Proba- 
tion and Parole Association, 1790 Broad 
way, New York 19. Pp. 142. Paper, $2.00. 
STANDARDS IN Sports For Girnts AND WOMEN, 
AAHPER, 1201 16th St., N.W., Washing 


ton 6. Pp. 66. Paper, $.75. 


Pp. 8. $.15. 


STANDARDS DETENTION 








BASKETBALL 
STEEL CHAIN 
NETS 


3 Years Guarantee! 
outdoors or indoors 
flso featuring Jayfro’s custom built 

ALUMINUM MULTI-PURPOSE STANDARDS 
NYLON BB NETS & BALL CARRIERS 
TETHERBALL POLES & PADDLE SETS 
ALUMINUM SHUFFLEBOARD SETS 

, ALUMINUM BATTING TEES 

JAYFRO ATHLETIC SUPPLY CO. 

Dept. R, Box 1065, NEW LONDON, CONN. 











Recreation Directors 


(Female) 


needed by the 


CITY OF LOS ANGELES 
— $395 to $489 MO. — 


College graduation with major in 


physic al education. rec reation. 
Sor iology. education. theater arts. 


or dance. 


Write Room 5, City Hall 
Los Angeles 12, Calif. 


Free toWRITERS 


seeking a book publisher 


Two fact-filled, illustrated brochures tel] how 
to publish your book, get 40% royalties, na- 
tional advertising, publicity and promotion. 
Free editorial appraisal. Write Dept. R 11 


Exposition Press / 386 4th Ave., N.Y. 16 














CHRISTMAS GIFT BOOKS 
Physical Education, G. K. Makechnie 
Recreation Leadership, W. C. Sutherland 
L. M. Reagan 
$/.00 per title 

BELLMAN PUBLISHING CO 
P O Box 172-R, Cambridge 38, Mass 


\ umismatics, 














NEW AND IMPROVED 
RYAN’S H. & R. 
DRY LINE MARKERS 


5 DIFFERENT MODELS 


From 205 to 100 Capacity 
Force Feed — Instant 
Shutoff — 50 Ibs. co- 
pacity. 

Shaker in Hopper for 
Constant Flow 


Adjustable Control on 

Handle. 

SAVES TIME AND 
MATERIAL 


Send to Dept. R tor booklet on four other models 
H. & R. MFG. CO., LOS ANGELES 34, CALIF. 

















Creative Planning 
of Parks and Play Areas 


for 


Learning, Living, and Leisure 


School Planning Laboratory, Schoo! 
of Education, Stanford 
Stanlord, California. Pp 8 

This publication re s the 
als presented at an institute. the 


University 
$2.50 
mater! 
theme 
of which centered on ¢ perative pl in 
ning and joint use of school and com 
munity park and recreation 


Creative aspects ol nt planning and 


facilities 


described in 
work 
lin thesec 

Plan 


, 
and 


successful experience are 
this significant book. Reer 
ers will be especially inte 


ition 
reste 
tions dealing with “Co-operative 


ning for Creative Le ir? | iving 


Leisure” and the “Design for Learning 
Living. and Leisurs In addition to 
samples of cooper itive planning the 
publication contains illustrated a 

counts of imaginative forms of play 

ground equipment and practical consid 
erations in the maintenance i recrea 


tion facilities. 


The Folk Arts of Japan 


Charles E. Tut- 
Vermont. Pp. 


Hugo Munsterberg 
tle Company, Rutland 


168. $6.75. 

“The skill to do more ith the will 
to refrain.” This philosophy is aptly 
demonstrated in The Foll/ {ris of 
Japan. In many countries folk art has 
given way to mass production. Vestiges 
of folk art in the United States are still 
seen in Pennsylvania Dutch designs or 
American Indian blankets. Japan. with 
all of its industrial know-how. has not 


sunk to the artistic level of most of the 
Western world. 

Four hundred years 
ception of the “tea masters.” 
folk art began to come into 
Objects used in the tea cer 


0, with the in 
Japanese 


ts own 


monies had 


to express shibusa (tastefulness) and. 
as Soetsu Yanagi of the Japan Folk 
Art Museum tells us the preface. 
shibusa . . . “includes ideas of sim- 
plicity, quietude, propriety spontan 
eity, and the like, and holds the beauty 


of nature and health creat regard.” 
As one holds the book 


he begins to sense the 


in his hands 

neaning of 
shibusa. The binding is covered with a 
fabric that carries a traditional kasuri 
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PUBLICATIONS 


Covering the Leisure-time Field 


design. rhe end papers are handmade 
kozo paper. The color plates appear to 
have texture. Of special interest to rec- 
reation personnel are the sections on 
baskets. related 
objects, painting and sculpture, and 


textiles. 


toys. pottery, and 
Hobby groups, especially. will 
be interested in the contemporary folk 
art movement in Japan. 

Hugo Munsterberg is the son of the 
famous German Orientalist, Oskar 
Munsterberg and holds a Ph.D. in Ori- 
ental art from Harvard. These qualifi- 
cations, plus a genuine interest and un 
derstanding, cause his enthusiasm for 
the subject to come alive in his writing. 

The Folk Arts of Japan is yet another 
soul of the 
this 


expression of the poetic 
Japanese, expressed perhaps, in 
Haiku verse: 

“For a lovely bowl 

Let us arrange these flowers... . 

Since there is no rice.” 

Elliot M. Cohen, NRA Consulting 
Service on Recreation for the Ill and 


Handi apped., 
Kinderspielplatze 


Verlag Georg D. W. Callwey, Mun- 
chen 2-Finkenstrasse 2, Germany. 
+2:.50 Deutsche mark. 

Playground literature has been en- 
riched by the public ation of this pro- 
fusely illustrated book dealing with the 
design and equipment of children’s 
play grounds, Edited by Gerda Gollwit- 
zer, it contains articles dealing with the 
importance of playgrounds, the publi 
playground in the city, and technical 
advice for playground builders. The 
first of written by 
Liselott Diem, well-known to recreation 
leaders in 

Major sections of the volume deal 


these articles was 


America.* 


playgrounds, playgrounds 
in housing developments, water play 
apparatus, Indian play- 
grounds. Although most of the play- 
grounds pictured and described in de- 
tail are in German cities, the book con- 
tains examples from Holland, England, 
Switzerland, Denmark, and Sweden. 
Unfortunately, the book is available 
the German edition, but so 
much of it is devoted to excellent illus- 


with public 


areas. and 


only in 


trations, sketches and plans, the fea- 


See Mrs. Diem’s article “Playgrounds for 
Creative Play,” Recreation, April 1957. 


identified, 
that the language barrier is of minor 
significance.—George Butler, NRA Di- 
rector of Research. 


tures of which are clearly 


Concepts and Methods 
of Social Work 


Walter A. Friedlander, Henry S. 
Mass, Gisela Konopka, and Genevieve 
W. Carter. Prentice-Hall, Englewood 
Cliffs, New Jersey. Pp. 308. $6.00. 

This is the achievement of four well- 
known social workers. Each writes on 
a different subject, although the topics 
are related and intentionally integrated. 
Professor Friedlander. who doubtless is 
book’s organization 
has had the 
assistance of three « apable, exper ienced 


responsible for the 
and a masterly job it is 


writers, with the result that a basic work 
has been produc ed. The authors claim 
this is the first 
social casework, social group work, and 


time the dynamics of 


community welfare organization have 
been brought into focus 

While each chapter includes signifi- 
cant material. the third chapter. “The 
Method of Social Group Work.” is an 
important section, as revealed by its five 
“Goals and Purposes ol So- 
cial Group Work.” “Theory of the 
Social Group Work Method.” “Prinei 
ples of Social Group Work in Practice.” 
“The Group Worker as and 
Supervisor,” “Group Wofk as a Part of 
Social Work. and as a Part of Service to 
Humanity. 


The background of a 


omposed of various disci 


subhx ads: 


Teac her 


son ial yroup 
worker Is 
plines, derived from the study of soci 
ology. physic al nd biologic al Pa lence 
and history. From such long, hard prep 
aration evolves what is termed profes- 
sional discipline. This dise ipline was an 
essential component ot the group work 
YW’s and 
jewish centers. One 
difficult to 


formid 


of settlement houses. the 
YMCA’s and the 
of the elements extremely 
handle was that of loneliness, 
either the 
grown-up. 

The fifth chapter, “Social Welfare 
Administration and Research.” by Pro- 
attempt to 


able in youngster or the 


fessor Friedlander, is an 
summarize what has been so graphi- 
cally presented in the previous sections. 

The book is complemented by a se- 
lected bibliography of distinction, in 
addition to an author index, and a sub- 
ject index without which a worthwhile 
Carol 


consultant, 


volume is irreparably harmed. 
Lucas, Ed.D., recreation 
Division on Aging, Federation of 
Protestant Agencies, New York City. 


See “The Social Group Worker in Public 
Recreation.” RECREATION, November. 1955; 
“The Relationship of Recreation, Physical 
Education and Group Work,” January 1952; 
and “The Group Worker in the Recreation 
Center,” March 1951. 
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LOOPER CLIPS 


Craft Weaving 


Braiding and Crocheting 
makes 


% POT HOLDERS *xRUGS x MATS 


e Available in 20 beautiful 
colors . . . also varigated 





for information and prices, write 


HOME CRAFTS COMPANY 


BOX 352 KERNERSVILLE, NORTH CAROLINA 








CHANGE OF ADDRESS 


f you are planning to move, notify us at least thirty 
days before the date of the issue with which it is to take 
effect. if possible. in order to receive your magazines 
without inte rruption Send both your old and new ad- 
dresses by letter, card or post office form 225 to: 

SUBSCRIPTION DEPARTMENT 
RECREATION MAGAZINE 
& WEST EIGHTH STREET 
NEW YORK 11, N. Y. 


The post office will not forward copies unless you pro- 
vide extra postage. Duplic ate copies cannot be sent. 














Handweaver 
& Craftsman NEW 
INTERESTING 
PROJECTS 
AND 
IDEAS 
FOR 
WEAVERS 


Single Copies $1.25 


Published Quarterly — 64 Informative Pages 
Write today for brochure and prices on back issues. 


A subscription to Handweaver & Craftsman and a complete file 
of back issues will provide you with a live weaving library. 


Handweaver & Craftsman 
DEPT. R, 246 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 1 


Single copy $1.25. 1 yr. $4, 2 yrs. $7.50, 3 yrs. $10, 5 yrs. $15 


Canadian postage 50c year extra, Pan American and foreign $1 





| [OAL 
Leaders hip £ ducation 
WL 
RECREATION AND CAMPING 
Courses lead to the B.S., M.A., PH.D. 


and ED.D degrees and to work in public 
and private agencies. 


Special Workshops: 


| 

January 5-16: Leadership of Recreation 
| Programs for 

| Delinquent Youth. 
| 
| 
| 


January 19-30: Maintenance and 
Operation of Facilities 


Write for information to 
Dr. Milton A. Gabrielsen 
SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 


NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 


Washington Square, New York 3, New York 











ICE SKATING MADE EASIER 


with a 


RAVEN RINKLINER 


@ Rinkliners are one-piece, heat-sealed plastic 
sheets. 


@ Playground and park sizes, 40 x 40 to 100 
x 200 ft. 


@ Coldproof 4-mil polyethylene, nonbrittle. 
@ Easy to lay out and flood. 
@ Holds water till freezing occurs. 


RAVEN INDUSTRIES 
Box 227, Sioux Falls, South Dakota 





When writing to our advertisers please mention RECREATION. 











For Exercise and Recreation 


IN YOUR GYM 


More youngsters can be active in a given 
area through roller skating than in any 
other sport...and it’s fun. Little equip- 
ment is needed, little supervision is neces- 


sary. That’s why more and more schools 
are making roller skating a definite part of 
their physical education and recreation 
programs. Why not inquire today! 


Ol 


4490-K West Lake Street, Chicago 24, Illinois 





NEW DURYTE PLASTIC WHEELS 
ARE KIND 
TO GYM FLOORS 


New Duryte plastic wheels have a 
long life and are guaranteed not to 
mar or scratch gym floors. ‘“‘Chi- 
cago” has a skate designed for every 
type of floor surface or finish. Write 
today for free details on roller skat- 
ing programs and skating equipment. 





